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“THe WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT BEQUIBES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— 
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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE BAND OF ee DANISH GUARDS 
THE DANISH NATIONAL VOCALISTS. 











er oe MDLLE. LIEBHART, 


VOCALIST 1. 000 = orev wtt 

PIANISTE .,, so of oe Motte, MARJOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 

Vi ett te ere te meee ee se M. LOTTO, 
CONDUCTOR «1 1 or of of M, JULLIEN. 





M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL D’OPERA 
WILL TAKE PLACR 
Oxn WEDNESDAY, Ocroper 19. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre, 


ALI BEN JEN-KINS 


EGGES to hanounce thate hat the terminathsun of 
JULLIEN'S CONCERTS hee shale be no longer engaged there, ALI Ben 

will thereforre haccept goode Hengagementes, from wherever theye may kome. 
Apply by letter only to au MusjcaL AcEnTs jx Lonpon, 
ALI BEN JEN-KINS. 








MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


SERIES OF. 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
TO BE GIVEN FORTNIGHTLY 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, at half-past 2 o'clock. 


The Second Concert will take place on Saturday, Oct. 15. 


All the highest talent of the day, as in former years. Pictorial illustrations by the 
= scenic artist, Mr. William Beverley. At the first entertainment Beethoven's 
‘astoral Symphony, with scenery and dramatic action, which made so great 
& sensation at Mr. Glover's Concerts last year, will be repeated. Those 
celebrated English singers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Parepa, will appear 
— for the first time this season, in conjunction with every other artist of 
- - etion whose services can be obtained. Also the London Choral Union, con- 
t ing of 200 voices, with an instrumental band, including performers selected from 
orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre. An 
Feafement has likewise been concluded with the renowned pianist, Mr. Charles 
Beath, Who will appear at four of the festivals, and play at each a concerto by 
joven. At the second entertainment, two scenes tom Weber's Der Freischutz, 


BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) 


SATURDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
8ST. GEORGE'S HALL, BRADFORD. 


d her Directors are prepared to negotiate with Artists of 
respectability, whose talents are calculated to afford amusement and instruc- 
tion to a large and sapecisting audience. 

Applications from Touring Parties, with full lars, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. Ot.ivier, Bradford, Yorkshire, will receive every attention. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Rosinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the sn Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the povees nglish, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
. Mrs. CAMPBELL BLAcK accompanies herself on the ianoforte 
and Guitdr. All communications respecting  ¢ to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


M RS, JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform 











her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season. Her 
for the practice of Vocal Concerted Music will commence as usual in November 
at her residence, 50, Bedford Square, 


1 bgrmey PAREPA begs to announce her change of 
residence, and requests that all communications may now be addressed to 
her at 17 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will return to Town for 

the Season, on the conclusion of her engagements in Italy, the end of 

Wellington Road, Bt. Jobn's Wood NW.” sg —- 
aples, October 4th, sev) 











M788 FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 
SONG OF MAY,” composed by W. Y. WAtLaos, at Reigate, October 13. 





= HELEN HOGARTH (Mars. Ricnarp Roney), 
1 begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has returned to town for the 
season,—10, Gloucester Cresent, Regent's Park, N.W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 
a, fompeaed by M. Bromenruan, st Mr. Hattz’s Concznr, at Manchester, 


M&: HANDEL GEAR, Professor ‘of Singing in Italian, 
German, and English, begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has 
returned to town for the season. 32, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


M® ELLIS JONES begs to acquaint his Friends that 
he is no longer in any way connected with the “ MUSICAL STANDARD.” 














including the famous with modern spectral illusions and effects (for the 
ed time in any theatre), will be given. At the third, Mendelssohn's Antigone (first 
ous <a tm A years on the London stage); while future arrangements will com- 
paawa in rmances of Handel's Acis and Galatea (not given upon the stage since the 
Ment oa : management of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane), acts of popular operas, 
auaiee n's Walpurgis Nacht and Italian Symphony, both with scenic and 
ant 4 lustrations (for the first time on an stage). The miscellaneous parts at 
wks hee consist chiefly of selections ten the newest vocal and instrumental 
opeee tan ing composers, British and Foreign, and illustrate so far as time and 
iatren B tyne the present state of musical art at home and abroad. Several new 
=a en' —_ likewise be introduced, ‘and their peculiar powers exhibited by 
whee 0 me very highest class. Among these will be the celebrated Mr. Levy, 
vents ecvery on the new cornet, made expressly ‘or him by Antoine Courtois, 
sutons cond So great a sensation in Paris. With the determination to give his 
curnest Genes ished favorites in all departments of art, Mr. Glover combines the 

rp to bring forward new talent of every description, feeling convinced 

a ability exists in this country awaiting only fair opportunity to 
tentions (with ¥e and reward, It is also in contemplation to give Pictorial Iilus- 
with all tho oo dramatic action) of certain portions of Jsrael in Egypt and Elijah, 
work, under as ee and decorum which characterized the illustration of the former 
1833,’and e immediate direction of Mendelssohn, at the Diisseldorf Theatre in 
this I hove een which he says, in his celebrated letters, “A grander effect than 
communications Keo aed rei a5y and details will be duly announced. All 
forvign ad . Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s 


ERR WILHELM GANZ begs to inform his Friends 
and Pupils that he has returned to Town for the Season. 15 Queen Anne 
treet, Cavendish Square. 


HERE LIDEL begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
j that he has returned to Town for the Season, Address—9 Osnaburgh Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


M*: W. B. HARRISON begs to inform his Friends and 
Pima that he has returned to Town for the Season. 34 Regent Circus, 


USIC PRACTICE.—A Professor of Music of eminence 

and standing has a good practice to offer on reasonable terms. He leaves it 
to go abroad for his health. The applicant, who must enclose all necessary refer- 
ences, must be a good musician, pianist, and organist, and be able to keep a choir in 
training, and manage a full Cathedral service. The organ is a first-rate instrument, 
and must be used at least once a'week. Letters to A. B. F., office of the MusicaL 

















to Mr 
music warehouse, 244, Regent Strogt, 


Wor p, 244, Regent Street, will be forwarded under cover to, and answered by, the 
Advertiser. The strictest confidence must be observed, . ” 
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ORGAN WANTED. 
ANTED, an ORGAN, in a fair state of preservation, 


by one of the old builders—Smith, Harris, Snetzler, Green, Avery, &c. 
Address (stating particulars and price) Organist, care of Mr. Hawkins, Bookseller, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire. 


ANTED, for a Music Warehouse in the Country, a 
RESPECTABLE -YOUTH, to play over -New Music at Sight. Ono who 

has learned Pianoforte Tuning, and has had some experience in a Music Warehouse, 
will bepreferred. Salary, £60. Apply to Mr. Metzler, 37 Great Marlborough Street 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 


f OBERT COCKS & Co.'s CATALOGUE of Classical 
ium: WORKS, gratis and post free. Address—6 New 














In the Press, 


N ORIGINAL OVERTURE in F Minor. Composed 


and arranged for Two Performers on One Pianoforte by Brintey Ricwarps. 
London: Rosrert Cooxs & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 





Just published, price 3d., or in cloth, 6d., 


HE CANTICLES POINTED and ACCENTED for 


h CHANTING, by Josaua D. Horwoop, Organist of Cottingham Church. 
Great pains have been taken with this work. 


London: Novetto & Co., and Smmpxin, MarsHatt & Co.; Hull: J. W. Lena. 


I’ W. WALSTEIN’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. — 


¢ Song, ‘‘ Time will tell,” ““ The Merry Blackbird's Song,” and Duet, “ Come 
and find the fairies." Each 3s. 


Lamborn Cock, Horcnincs & Co., 63 New Bond Street. 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON, 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
CoMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
by the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School. 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 











SONGS, DUETS, &c., Printed separately, 
The full moon is beaming. Tenor Aria oe eee ove oe ove 
The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone ... ose 
Our home shall be on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria 
Here may we dwell. Duet, Soprano and Tenor a, ary) 
Hark! those spirit yoices. Duet, Sopranoand Tenor ... eee ooo eee 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. Trio fortwo Soprani and Contralto. Arranged 

from the Chorus of ** Seamaidens ” eve eee eee ove . wee 
Intermezzo (Instrumental), Arranged asa Pianoforte Duct ... 9 oe ase 


The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are ali Published, and can be supplied to 
Societies on moderate terms. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


oe 


Ow BWW & 
co eoScacon & 





PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 
or 
“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thoroughly appreciated by Students 
and Amateurs of Music, it is in contemplation to publish the Fut Scorg by Sub- 
scription, Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. 


Price to Subscribers, 15s, ; to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
MARY; 
SONG. 
Composep ny JOHN JACKSON. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“WHITHER AWAY’?! 
SONG, 

Composed by GEORGE B, ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNAVAL OF VENICE,” 
4S SUNG BY 
MDLLE, CARLOTTA PATTI, 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


DANISH MUSIC. 
Just published, price 3s., 


MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
AS PLAYED BY 
THE BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS 
AT 
M. JULLIEN'S CONCERTS AT HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


And at the Grand Fetes and Receptions given at the Castle of Altona, Copenhagen, 
; on the occasion of the Visit of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
CARL VOGLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price. 3s., 


“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist im Hochland.”) 
'  ComposEeD BY . 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

Dedicated to Miss Jessie Richmond; 

Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 

ondon: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“AT MORNING’S BREAK” 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
DLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 
Popular Austrian Vocalist every -evening. at -Jullien’s. Corfcerts at Her 


Majesty's Theatre, is published price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Londen : Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale). 
Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just published, price 3s. 
With a Portrait of MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


“THE. KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN.” 


Portry sy H. HERSEE Esq. 
Music sy EMILE BERGER. 
“The song, ‘The Knight and the Maiden,’ by Miss Rose Hersee, met with & 
rapturous encore.” 


‘‘ Miss Rose Hersee’s voice is silvery and clear; her intonation good; and her 
execution very refined."—Yorkshire Gazette, Sept. 10, 1864. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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ANTONIO SALIERI 
(Continued from Page 618.) 


Thirty years after the time of which we are now speaking, 
Anslem Hiittenbrenner, & very fine musician, brother of the 
Joseph H. mentioned above, he who supported the dying Bect- 
hoven's head, became the pupil of Salieri. His reminiscences of 
him may be read in the Leipzig Musik Zeitung of N ovember 30, 
1325. A portion of this article is here introduced, because it is 
in part directly to the purpose, and in part indirectly, as showing 
how fixed the musical views and opinions in which he was 
educated remained in his mind. 

“Through the recommendation of Count Moritz von Fries—an in 
all respects magnanimous promoter of the arts—I was received in the 
year 1815 as a pupil in composition by the imperial royal chapelmaster, 
Gilieri. The first examination to which I was subjected consisted in 

this:—that I must sing with him a rather difficult two-part canon, 
then play a sonata of Beethoven, which he placed before me, and 
finally extemporize. To the question what cles I was most familiar 
with, I replied that all were reasonably within my power ; upon which 
he began to speak of the baritone and half soprano clefs, my ignorance 
of which I had blushingly to acknowledge. In his instructions in 
composition Salieri employed no text-book. He gave no directions to 
his pupils what they should write; each had free choice according to 
his taste. What was placed before him for correction he examined 
with severity. Consecutive fifths and octaves he simply pointed out, 
and warned against; but a minor seventh accord in upward motion 
was a thorn in his eye; and so, too, were all progressions difficult for 
the singer and the so-called relationes non harmonicae, the bad effect of 
which he made us feel very sensibly by vigorously striking them on 
the pianoforte. Most rigorous was he in the matter of modulation ; 
he labored with all zeal against the constant and glaring changes of 
key, so common of late years, and likened certain modern composers to 
people who jump out of the window in order to get into the street, 
When vocal compositions were brought to him, he first read the words 
through with great attention; then he examined the music to see 
whether it was written in the spirit of the text; if this was not the 
case, whatever good and original passages it might possess, the work 
had no sort of value in his eyes. On such occasions his zeal would 
grow particularly ardent, and he would cite many passages out of the 
works of famous masters who had fallen into this sort of mistake. 

“In compositions for the Church he would have the spirit of devo- 

tion and humility rule throughout ; a pompous Kyrie or a jolly Dona 
nobis he hated. In opera (of which he himself composed fifty-two) 
the principal thing was to see what character was to sing this or that 
number, He complained’ of those composers who have their squires 
sing in the same lofty style as their knights, and in whose music the 
mentor quavers and trills precisely like the pupil. He thought it also 
opposed to common sense to give a rich instrumental accompaniment 
to scenes of little passion; and needlessly to agonize the ear. with 
barbarous accords (so he called them) which at the best could only suit a 
chorus of demons, According to him the operatic composer should 
not be a miniature painter, and employ his strength in the careful 
working out of particular figures and in other displays of contrapuntal 
skill. He demanded, for the sake of the effect, strokes large and bold, 
analogous to the dash of the scene painter. 
_ “He held Gluck to be the greatest operatic composer; he alone, in 
in his view, had best known how to express character in music, and to 
produce the grandest effects with few notes; while of late years the 
auditor, owing to the lavish use of them, remained unmoved by the 
mightiest masses of tones. Of Mozart he always spoke with marked 
respect [ausnehmender—extraordinary— Hochachtung]. He, the Unsur- 
passable, came often to Salieri with the words: ‘ Dear papa, hand me 
some of the old scores out of the court library; I will look them 
through here by you,’ and several times when thus employed he 
missed his dinner. One day I asked Salieri to show me the house in 
which Mozart died, upon which he took me into the Rauhensteingasse 
and pointed it out. It is, if my memory serves me, distinguished by 
ph of the Virgin.* Salieri visited him on the last day but one 
of his life, and was one of the few who attended his funeral.” 


_ The “ marked respect” with which Salieri always spoke of Mozart 
in the presence of Anselm Hiittenbrenner, as a man of highest 
genius, talent, and musical learning, no doubt—is perfectly com- 
patible with his more private explosions in relation to the operatic 
pe of that master. ‘Think how Salieri’s canons of criticism 

ere invaded by Mozart! And yet in his old age Salieri could 





* 
A new house called the “ Mozarthof ” occupies the spot now, the front 





hear no new opera which had not the Mozart style for its basis, 
and which not unfrequently sought success by an exaggeration of 
what in the old man’s eyes were Mozart's worst faults, even to 
caricature. In his view the whole direction of opera seria was 
wrong, and this tendency had been given it by Mozart's example. 
One can admire the greatness of * nutshell” Carlyle’s genius, 
the extent of his acquirements, the profundity of his thoughts, 
and yet honestly detest his abominable use, or rather misuse of the 
‘* King’s English "—as bad as Falstaff’s misuse of the King’s press 
—and despise his incapacity to perceive the truth in the cases of 
his heroes, or in cases where a people, and not a single individual, 
is heroic. 

Let us for once forget all the prejudgments which we have 
made when reading the lamentations of Holmes, and indeed of all 
Mozart literature, over the success of Salieri’s personal enmity and 
the intrigues which sprang out of it, in crushing Mozart, and look 
at the matter from a simple common-place point of view, leaving 
romance to Polkos and soft-hearted young women—to such as 
really suppose that the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, can furnish, in the nineteenth century, 
a real original of the inane, namby-pamby, Seraphiel of ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester.” 

Mozart’s friends claim—and justly too, as the future proved— 
that, when he, the young man of twenty-five, settled in Vienna, 
he needed but the opportunity, and he would utterly cast all other 
composers in Vienna into the shade ; would prove indisputably the 
overwhelming superiority of his powers; and place himself on a 
height beyond rivalry. Suppose Salieri perceived this—he the 
Imperial Royal Chapelmaster—still a young man also, and with a 
long career before him—he who certainly stood first of Italian 
operatic composers, who enjoyed the special favor of the Emperor 
and the Vienna public—whose works were known throughout 
Europe—save possibly in England—can you blame him for not at 
once saying :— 

“Here, Mozart take my sceptre—true, you have not yet written any 
grand opera except the Jdomenco, but I see you are a far greater genius 
than I am, and as you are supreme at the pianoforte and instrumental 
composition, so make your crown triple, by adding that of Italian 
opera to it.” 

The idea becomes thus an absurdity. Upon the whole, the 
charges against Salieri—in part disproved by incorrigible and 
unbending dates—if not resulting in the verdict ‘not guilty,” 
may at least be dismissed with the Scotch verdict ‘‘ not proven.” 
I ask for Salieri only justice—nothing more. 

The Wiener Theaterkalender for 1787 contains a list of all the 
performances in the Imp. Roy. Court Theatre from Oct. 1, 1785 
to Sept. 31, 1786. The theatre was open 318 evenings, 157 of 
which were for opera, a single work, with but very few exceptions, 
comprising an evening’s performance. For some nine months of 
the year opera as a rule occupied three evenings in the week ; but 
through July and half of August opera alone was given. Salieri’s 
Grotto di Trofonio—first performance Oct. 12, 1785—had seven 
representations during the first four months, three during the next 
five, and during the entire theatrical year 17. During this year 
his Fiera di Venezia was given five times, and his Scuola de’ 
Gelosi twice. Mozart's Figaro—first performance, May 1—had 
six representations during the first four months, in September, 
October, and November, one each, when it was dropped, until 
revived under Salieri in 1789. His Abduction from the Seraglio 
was also given May 10 and July 21. 

Paisiello was perhaps the most popular composer that year ; his 
King Theodor was given eleven times, his Barber of Seville ten, 
and at least seven evenings were occupied by other works from his 
pen. The new operas of that theatrical year were eleven in 
number, in a period of ten and a half months of actual perfor- 
mances. One of these was the celebrated Doctor and Apothecary 
of Dittersdorff, broadly farcical, at which the theatre shook with 
laughing, Joseph setting the example, and which had nine repre- 
sentations from 11 July to Aug. 6. Another was Cimarosa’s La 
Villanella rapita, performed eight times from Nov. 25, 1785, to 
Feb. 17, ’86, while his L’/taliana in Londra, revived May 17, '86, 
had six representations before the close of September. The 
remaining 73 evenings were divided among some eighteen operas, 
old and new, which had from one to eight performances, and 





ja with busts of several composers, and within a colossal bust of 


which were without exception of the buffo order. This review of 
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the year certainly gives little encouragement to the idea, that after 
the ‘ninth performance of Figaro in November, 1786, it was 
banished from the stage through cabal and intrigue—certainly not 
through an intrigue led by, or for the advantage of, the absent 
Salieri. Except the Grotto of Trophonius, a work which had a 
very remarkable success, and was performed 17 times in eleven 
months, there was no opera but the Doctor and Apothecary, which 
ran as many times in that year as Mozart’s Figaro from May to 
November. 
(To be Continued.) 


——Q 


THE SECOND FESTIVAL OF THE RHENISH VOCAL 
ASSOCIATION AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.* 


The reasons which led to the establishment of the Rhenish Vocal 
Association by the ‘ Liedertafeln” of Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn 
Concordia”), Crefeld, and Elberfeld, in conjunction with the 
Noa for Male Voices of Cologne and Neuss, as well as the 
objects for which it was founded, were explained in No. 38 and 
and No. 41 of last year’s series of this paper, when there was also 
a notice of the first concert given by the new Association in 
Cologne, on the 4th October of last year. 

Despite, or to speak more correctly, on account of the large 
number of Vocal Associations in Germany, we gladly welcomed 
the foundation of the new body, which was wisely limited to six 
Associations, because it had in view a double object, the realization 
of which agrees with our own views, as it certainly must with 
those also of every lover of vocal music. In the first place, the 
Association was called into existence by a conviction that the 
threatened degeneration of male vocal singing, by its nature, most 
decidedly a beautiful offshoot of the musical art of modern times, 
was to be arrested not so much by performances in which large 
masses were engaged, as by performances carried out with the 
highest possible degree of technical completeness. In the second 
place, the knowledge that the market for this kind of composition 
was flooded by works frequently very vapid, induced the Associa- 
tion to adopt the resolution of devoting the half of the net profits of a 
yearly concert to prizes for serious and important compositions for 
male voices and orchestra, without excluding the soprano and the 
contralto in the solo parts, the composer, moreover, not being 
deprived of his copyright in the prize-composition. 

Even previous to the foundation of the Rhenish Vocal Associa- 
tion, the Liedertafel of Aix-la-Chapelle was, in consquence of 
prizes offered by it on the 3rd February, 1863, in possession of 
two prize works for male chorus and orchestra, and it was very 
natural that a performance of the above works should constitute 
the principal feature in the programme of the concert on the 4th 
September last. The performance proved, in a most brilliant 
manner, that the plan of offering prizes, provided the composer is 
allowed sufficient freedom, is not so poor in results as it is often 
said—and sometimes demonstrated by experience—to be. On the 
occasion in question the plan called forth two effective compositions 
in the grand style, compositions which may be designated as a real 
gain for the literature of male vocal singing. 

They are Valleda, words by G. Pfarrius, for solos (soprano, 
tenor, and baritone), male chorus and orchestra, music b 
Joseph Brambach, Town Musical Director, Bonn ; and Heinrich 
der Finkler, words by Carl Lemcke, for solos (baritone and bass), 
male chorus and orchestra, music by Franz Willner, Town Musi- 
cal Director of Aix-la Chapelle. 

The execution of the choruses by an Association containing s0 
many excellent male voices, and by so admirable an orchestra, 
held together and inspired by the energetic conducting of Herr 
Fritz Wenigmann of Aix-la-Chapelle, was, both as regards the 
work of Herr Brambach’ and that of Herr Wiillner, more magni- 
ficent than almost anything to which we ever listened, and it will 
be long before the two composers have their productions per- 
formed with such impressiveness and effect as upon the evening in 
question. 

The relative numbers of the executants were as follows :—The 
chorus consisted of from 230 to 240 voices, more than a hundred 
being tenors; the Associations of Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, Cologne, 
Crefeld, and Neuss, had sent the best of their good singers, for 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 





they have no bad ones. The orchestra contained some twenty- 
seven violins, and twenty-four tenors, and about sixty*nine violon- 
cellos and basses,—so that the executants numbered above 300 
persons. We will admit that the admirable acoustic qualities of 
the new Cursaal had something to do with the fine full tone dis- 
tinguishing the performance; but, for all that, it is beyond a 
doubt that a great and artistic effect was produced by the voices 
themselves and the execution of the assembled singers, who deserve 
all our thanks for what they did. But was this effect produced 
upon all present? Decidedly, as was proved by the general 


-enthusiasm, with one exception, of which we will not deprive our 


readers. 

“Do you call that a musical festival ?” asked one of the audience 
indignantly of his neighbour at the wine-shop. ‘No procession 
through the streets, no wine of honor, no flags, and no cannon !" 
‘“‘That’s true enough, but they sang very finely,” replied the 
individual addressed. ‘‘ Pooh! what do I care about their sing- 
ing! The singing is a matter of secondary importance! You only 
come and pay us a visit at . . . and you shall see something very 
different, 1 promise you!” 

Besides the larger works mentioned, the united chorus sang two 
very beautiful things by Franz Schubert, ‘‘ Hymne an den heiligen 
Geist,” for solo-quartet and chorus, with a tender harmonic 
accompaniment, and “ Mondenschein,” modestly scored by F. 
Wenigmann.—The separate performance by one only of the 
unions forming the combined Association, the number of such 
performances being limited by the statutes to one, was, on this 
occasion, entrusted to the Cologne Association for Male Voices, 
who, under their conductor, Herr Franz Weber, sang in their 
well-known masterly manner, distinguished for its melting 
harmony and most expressive delicacy, ‘‘ Der Schine Schiifer" by 
F. Otto, and *‘ Liebe und Wein,” by Mendelssohn. 

The poem of Velleda, by Gustav Pfarrius, treats of the surprise 
of the Roman fleet on the Lower Rhine, near the city of the Ubi 
(Cologne), by the Germani, when, according to the account given 
by Tacitus, a German maiden, whom he calls Claudia Sacrata, 
saved the Roman commander, Petilius Cerealis, from being taken 

risoner. It was not, however, the wish of the author to avail 

imself as much as he could of the dramatic element in the story. 
From the very commencement, he has kept in mind the fact 
that he was writing something to serve as the text of a concert- 
piece. On this account, a conciliatory conclusion and even a 
prognostication by the German prophetess of the future sovereignty 
of Christianity struck him as necessary to the oratorical style of 
the music. ‘This final turn is, it is true, a great licentia poetica, 
but the subject of the poem is, on the whole, skilfully arranged, 
and the situations obtained are exceedingly well adapted for 
musical purposes. Herr C. Joseph Brambach has availed himself 
with great talent of the opportunity afforded him, both in the 
lyrical and the heroic passages, which latter predominate, and 
given us a musical whole which captivates our attention from 
beginning to end, without tiring us by being anywhere too long, 
and which, especially in the choruses, displays a great and charac- 
teristic style, not deafening the hearers by noisy combinations of 
mere sound, but seeking to attain force of expression by energetic 
motives and the development of the latter into artistic form 
through the aid of rhythmical dash, flowing harmony, and orches- 
tral volume. In all this we recognise the school of Ferdinand 
Hiller. ‘The fact is Herr Brambach, like Herr Bruch, as 
exhibitioner of the Mozart-Stiftung in Frankfort, completed his 
studies under the guidance of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, who ma, 
justly be proud of disciples in art who have already produced suc 
works as the opera of Loreley and the cantata of Velleda, besides 
other meritorious compositions. 

Velleda contains three scenes, the first of which (Velleda, 
Priests and People) plays in the wood before Velleda’s tower ; the 
second (Claudia, Cerealis, and Roman Warriors), in the Roman 
camp on the left bank of the Rhine; and the third (Velleda, 
Cerealis, Priests and People of the Germans), again in the wood 
on the right bank. 

After a prelude of only a few bars, the first scene commences 
with a quick chorus of the Priests, in which the passage: “ Der 
Vollmond aber steigt empor,” etc., affords an yar ong for & 
picturesque working up of the effect, in which, despite the very 
great number of things of a similar description we have already 
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omposer has been highly successful. The exclamation in 
ersboay or oro “ Velleda!” at the end, however, pleases us 
iess, because it is the only passage in the entire work calculated on 
what is called effect, which here seems perfectly motiveless. The 
following song of Velleda, both in the recitative-declamatory part, 
and in the air with the chorus, is very lively, though the author's 
talent takes a higher flight when the Priests, at the conclusion of 
the air, break out with the People into the wild cry: ‘ Hinaus, aus 
der Wiilder Nacht, Auf zum Rhein, wo Sieg uns lacht!” ‘This is 
a brilliantly written chorus in A major, ¢ time, Allegro molto 

rgico. 

i ome no easy task, immediately after this number, to commence 
the following scene in the camp with the Bacchanalian strain of 
the hordes of Romish soldiers, since that strain, also, required the 
employment of all the musical resources at the command of the 
composer. But the rough and jubilant chorus, in which the 
Romans pay homage to Bacchus and Venus in the suite of Mars, 
isa very effective composition, the wild character of which, ad- 
mirably hit off by Herr Brambach (Allegro molto fieramente, 2 
tine, ) major), is interrupted by a middle movement in B flat 
major, which, at the words: ‘* Schmiickt euch mit Kriinzen,” etc., 
introduces a less rough motive, that, by skilful treatment, retains 
the character of the D major scale as far as regards the rhythm 
alone, but assumes a milder tone with respect to the melody, till, 
after a sudden Ppp: a principal key, the first movement is 
resumed and leads up to the end. 

The following duet (F major, 4 time, Andante con moto) 
between Claudia and Cerealis (soprano and tenor), clothes the 
beautiful verses in charming melodies of simple and sustained 
tones. 

The silent approach of the barks transporting the Germans from 
the right to the left bank is expressed by a chorus in A minor, ¢ 
time, Allegro ma non troppo, which is somewhat difficult of execu- 
tion, especially as it is intended to be sung piannissimo. Nor 
can we say that it particularly pleased us. Immediately, however, 
that the landing is effected, and the Germans have set fire to the 
camp and ships of thé Romans, Herr Brambach again displays the 
full force of his talent in the war song in A major (Allegro con 
fuoco, ¢ time), “Halloh! Halloh! Teut’s Kiimpfer sind da!” 
This song constitutes the longest and most highly elaborated chorus 
in the work, exhibiting such dash, and such grandeur of character 
(which latter is especially prominent in the last half, from the 
words “ Genaht ist die Stunde der Rache”), that the music of 
the third scene can only with difficulty be kept on an equality 
with it. This number is all the more deserving of commendation, 
for its invention and realisation, because the preceding choruses 
pele drawn — a —~ portion of the musical resources 

@ composer's disposal. It is a battle-piece with chorus, 
possessing over the theatrical chorus the aiviahiee of the broad 
and expanded form which the cantata, as opposed to opera, allows, 
and this form is, on the present occasion, so happily filled in, that 
the music alone makes up for the share which, on the stage, would 
head — general effect by the conflagration of the 

ps. 

In the last scene, one of the German chieftains announces to 
Velleda the successful attack on the Roman camp, but, at the 
same time, announces the fact of Cercalis having been saved by a 
Woman, who has been arrested and brought with him. Velleda 
pronounces sentence of death upon her ; Cerealis, however, appears 
> states that Claudia is not a Roman woman, but a German of 

¢ tribe of the Ubii. Velleda pardons her : 


“Claudia, durch deine Hand 
Ist neu gekniipft ein Friedensband, 
Das mit den Kimern uns umschilingt, 
Bis jenes Licht hintiber dringt,” &c. 


m — we made above apply especially to the music up 
tion . Me usion of the speech of the Prophetess. ‘The composi- 
“Sich - ast two pieces, on the contrary, an arioso of Velleda’s, 
chorus “<2 seinen Stern gesehen, im Morgenlande,” and the final 
ng etet an die heilige Macht,” is quite equal to anything 
i fifth itst two parts. The third scene, however, extends to only 
fith of the work. , ’ 

ae as was admirable. Of the chorus and the band we 

already spoken, Both the soprano parts (for they never 





come together) were most excellently sung by Madlle. Henrietta 
Rohn, from the Mannheim ‘Theatre, with her pleasing and far- 
sounding, though never, not even in the highest notes, sharp voice. 
The tenor part of Cerealis was rendered by Herr Gobbels of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, with great tenderness and expression, particularly in 
the duet with Claudia. 

Repeated applause of the most hearty description, together with 
a recall, fell to the share of the composer. 


(To be Continued.) 


—_—o— 


MUSIC IN MELBOURNE. 
(From the “ Melbourne Argus,” Aug. 8rd.) 


The programme at the Haymarket Theatre on Friday consisted of 
the first and second acts of J Puritani and the whole of Benedict's 
opera The Lily of Killarney. Of the first, we would especially notice 
the admirable rendering of the prayer behind the scenes, in the first 
act, also Madame Eseott’s delivery of the polacca “Son vergin 
vezzosa,” which, together with the duet for the basses in the second 
act, would have been encored had the performers accepted the com- 
pliment. Of the new opera, The Lily of Killarney, we would speak in 
the highest terms, not only as a musical composition, but as the most 
efficiently performed opera which we have had to notice throughout 
the season. In the style of its composer, Jules Benedict (the pupil of 
Hummel and Weber), we have that happy combination of the learning 
and musical talent which, as a German (a native of Stuttgardt), he 
possesses, and that familiarity with the character of our national airs 
which a long residence in England has given. In point of fact, the 
principal = of his compositions are those written for the English 
stage, and. his permanent reputation will undoubtedly rest upon these. 
Apart from their dramatic power and beauty, they have the merit of 
being more truly English in style and character than the music of 
many of our native composers. The opera of the Lily of Killarney is, 
as most of our readers are aware, founded on Boucicault’s drama, The 
Colleen Bawn, with the plot of which they are doubtless well 
acquainted. The scene opens with a chorus, admirably constructed, 
« Another cheer,” and delivered with much spirit. ‘To this succeeds a 
song for Hardress (Mr. E. Beaumont), “ The Bachelor’s Life,” which 
he sang admirably, and in which was heartily applauded. His concep- 
tion of this character was too tame in action; but in the delivery of 
the music, especially in the duet with Danny Mann (Mr. Wharton), 
“On hill and dale,” and the charming song, in the last act, “ Eily 
Mavourneen,” we never heard him to better advantage. Madame 
Rosalie Durand, as Eily O’Connor, also sang better than in all her 
previous efforts. As the light-hearted, loving Colleen Bawn, her 
rendering of the beautiful romance, “ In my wild mountain valley,” 
was excellent. We would also especially notice her singing in the 
concerted piece, ‘Let the farmer praise his grounds,” cleverly 
arranged by the composer from the old Irish melody « The Cruiskeen 
Lawn;” but the chief praise must be awarded to her singing of the 
beautiful ballad, “I’m alone,” in which the composer has so happily 
caught the national characteristics of the Irish music. Miss Georgia 
Hodson scarcely threw energy enough into the character of the 
generous, merry, laughing Ann Chute. Her song, however, in the 
second act, ‘“‘ The eye of love,” was very pleasing, and was received 
with every mark of appreciation. The palm of the evening must, 
after all, be awarded to Mr. Wharton, whose interpretation of the 
character of Danny Mann was most faithful, He was most deservedly 
encored in the beautiful air, «Oh, Colleen Bawn ;” and his singing of 
the serenade behind the scenes, ‘‘The moon has raised her lamp,” 
created a perfect storm of delight. He appeared to be in excellent 
voice, and acted and sang throughout most carefully. The Myles-na- 
coppaleen of Mr. F. Lyster was excellent; and his efforts in the air 
“It is a charming girl” received their full appreciation from the 
audience. In the celebrated cave scene, the “header” he takes, for 
the rescue of Eily O’Connor, was received with a tumult of applause. 
The part of Father Tom was filled by Mr. J. Kitts, whose rendering 
of his share of the music was most careful and correct ; we would say 
the same of the O’Moore of Mr. K Trevor; whilst the Mrs. Cregan of 
Mrs. Ada King was not without merit. The choruses were given with 
much spirit and vivacity, especially the hunting chorus at the beginn- 
ing of the second act, “ Tally-ho, tally-ho,”—vociferously encored. 
The instrumental portion is also entitled to every praise. The Irish 
fantasia which preceded the opera was played admirably by Messrs. 
Schott, Lundberg, Creed Royal, and Richardson, on their respective 
instruments. We should like to have heard the clever overture, 
however, which the composer has written for this opera, and, although 
Mr. Loder has evinced great ability in his composition, still we should 
prefer having the work produced in its integrity. 
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GREAT ORGAN RECORD. 
(From “ Dwight’s Journal of Music.’’) 


We have the “ business” (as theatrical critics say) of a whole month 
to record. And, indeed, in a mere business point of view, we may 
remark that the Great Organ has been doing very well of late. Better 
and better, in fact; the crowds of visitors in Boston, of travellers en 
route mountainward or homeward at this season, gladly avail them- 
selves of these Wednesday and Saturday “ noonings,” when they may 
sit in the cool Music Hall, face to face with the majestic “ huge heuse 
of the sounds,” with the still more majestic forms of Bach and Beet- 
hoven, and be piped to by its pastoral reeds and flutes, sung to by its 
sentimental Vox Humana, roused by its trumpets, roared to by its 
thundering billowy basses, or lifted up and flooded away beyond all 
consciousness of earth and meanness by its great fugal surf of harmony. 
Curiosity and love of music combine to draw all classes, and to fill up a 
good part of the hall and of its treasury. There must have been an 
average of at least five hundred listeners at each of these occasions for 
a month past ; new faces for the most part, but always an audience of 
most cheerful, wholesome, well-dressed, clear-faced, intelligent, atten- 
tive, and delighted aspect. This is well for business, and well (although 
it might be better) for art also. To be sure, in matters of art one is 
tempted sometimes to ask, what business has Business to lord it so? 
What right has he to say a word, for instance, in regard to pro- 
grammes? Who is he? Is he not subordinate, and does he not belong 
down in the kitchen? Are not Ideality, Art, Poetry, Religion, Love, 
Divine Enthusiasm, lords of the house, even as the soul is master of 
the body ? Shall music serve business, or business music? Will you 
have your house all kitchen, your city all shops and warerooms; or 
will you have some home in it, some place, and that the largest, sacred 
to the true, the higher ends of life? So when we have concerts, when 
we invoke the presence of divine Cecilia, shall we keep our hearts in 
our pockets and pay only a seeming and half homage to her? Is it 
good, is it beautiful, is it musical, is it divine, asks Bach or Mendels- 
sohn, seated at the key-boards? Will it pay, asks the impresario ? 
We have no Bachs nor Mendelssohns, and so our programmes are com- 
promises; sometimes cleverly contrived, with fair result, sometimes 
amounting to mere senseless medleys. But it has to be borne in mind, 
that these noonday concerts are partly designed to gratify curiosity 
with sight and hearing of the Great Organ, and with some taste of its 
stops and various resources, and only partly to minister to pure love of 
music. 

But let us glance back over the past month—eight concerts. Some 
of them we did not attend, and can only chronicle the pieces and their 
interpreters. 

Saturday, Aug. 20. Mr. B. J. Lang gave an hour with Mendelssohn, 
playing favorite things which he has often played: the third sonata 
(in A); the Midsummer Night’s Dream overture (in which the violin class 
stops and the deep bassoon in the swell tell so finely); selections from 
of the “Hymn of Praise,” and, after some improvisation, the “ Wedding 
March.” 

Wednesday, Aug. 24. Mr. Eugene Thayer began with his concert 
variations on the “ Star-spangled Banner,” of which to our mind the 
trumpet-toned first variation seems the most reasonatle part, while a 
sort of musing, pastoral interlude is not without interest. Of real 
organ music, he gave us Bach’s great Jassacaglia, a very creditable 
rendering of a piece with which organ-lovers cannot become too 
familiar; and (for the first time) a charmingly fresh and genial set of 
Variations in B flat by Handel. Was there a single listener who did 
not find these infinitely more interesting than the overture to 
Gounod’s last, Mireille, which immediately preceded, and which had 
been announced as the attraction of the concert? It is no overture at 
all; only a medley kind of introduction, in which the same vein of 
sentimental, pastoral, sweetish, north of France strains, mostly with 
drone bass, that we already have, more felicitiously worked, in Meyer- 
beer’s Pardon de Ploermel. There were two of the French Ofertoires : 
a new one,in A, by Weley, and the Vox Humana one by Battiste ; 
and for a grand finale, that to Beethoven’s fifth symphony, which Mr. 
I’. knows how to recall quite vividly and powerfully. 

Aug. 27. Mr. Lang played first another of the forty-eight preludes 
and fugues for the pianoforte (“ Well-tempered Clavichord ”’), namely, 
No. 33, in E major—hardly one of the most striking of them for this 
purpose, but solid and good. Then his Freyschi/z overture transcrip- 
tion. Then Mr. Dresel’s charming little “Slumber Song” (‘ Sweet 
and low”), which haunts many houses pleasantly, but we never 
thought it had a hiding place in that metallic grove. It sounded very 
prettily, however, with its echoed snatches of melody, and was exceed- 
ingly encored, as lullabies and sweet things always are. Rink’s flute 
concerto (first movement), an improvisation, and the Allegro assai 
Vivace from Mendelssohn’s first organ sonata, filled out the hour. Mr. 
Lang always does all gracefully, with musical tact and feeling. 





Aug. 81. Mr. Thayer again, with this programme :— 


Overture to Faust ste se rvs «Gounod. 
Offertoire for Cornot basseto ... ot «- Battiste. 
Double Fugue, in G minor ost hae +» Handel. 
Offertoire for Vox Humana oN Ran + Eugene Thayer. 
Overture to Huguenots. (‘I'ranscribed, first time) Meyerbeer. 
Fugue in G minor see ee ove «+ Bach. 

Concert Offertoire, in C ... w+ Eugene Thayer. 
Passacaglia ae : «- Handel, 


Sept. 3. Mrs. L. J. Frohock was welcomed back after revisiting her 
old home in the West. We are pleased to learn that she had one of 
the best audiences of the season, as we are to perceive that she is 
steadily gaining respect for her high artistic qualities and her truly 
womanly and quiet way jof manifesting them. This was the pro- 
gramme :—— 

Pedal Fugue in G minor... ise a8 Bach. 
Adagio, from Symphony No.1... eee + Haydn. 
Fantasie, No.3. é ee «». Schellenberg. 


Allegretto, from Sonata No. 4 ae Mendelssohn. 
Overture to Oberon. (Transcribed.) Von Weber 
Idylle. (Transcribed for Vox humana ) Lysberg. 
Marche, from Le Prophéte ... Meyerbeer. 


Sept. 7.—A new candidate made his first trial of the Organ,—Mr. D. 
Paine, organist of the church in Chaucey Street. He played a goodly 
variety of pieces of comparatively modest pretension, but all having 
character :— 


{ a. Choral, —A Mighty Fortress. Arranged by Bach 


b. do. in A minor. 
Minuetto ase or see ..» Handel. 
Allegro ove wee see ooo .» Rinek. 
Pastoral Fe co “5 see ee» Corelli. 
Overture to the Occasional Oratorio .-» Handel. 
Maestoso—A llegro—Adagio—March. 

ja. Adagio... cee ee au Bodenschatz. 

ROAST.’ — 058 ay oe Beethoven. 
Con Spirito, in E minor... ons .» Rinck. 
Air (introducing the Vox humana) ... 


Allegro wae ois 2 Handel. 


The opening betrayed nervousness, but the two chorals were grand 
and edifying. The overture by Handel was an interesting addition to 
the repertoire and was well handled; so was the pretty Minuet from 
Samson and the Allegro from we forget what work. “The Pastorale by 
old Corelli must be the very one to which Handel owed the suggestion 
of the “ Pastoral Symphony ” in the Messiah ; no mistaking the family 
traits; same rhythm, same moment, almost the same treatment. It 
was enjoyed accordingly. The two Rinck pieces were organlike and 
spirited ; and the two airs well chosen and gracefully rendered. 

Sept. 10.—Last Saturday we had the Paine, Mr. J. K. Paine, whose 
concert, with amusing eye-to-business simplicity or irony, was recom- 
mended in one of the newspapers as having “ only two pieces by Bach” 
in it! Those two, however, were admirable pieces, and the others 
making a fine variety, with plenty of relief, were all artistic and worthy 
of attention. ‘ 


Prelude in C major ... ses ate are «Bach, 
Sonata in A major ... eee a oe ... Ritter. 
Andante from a Sonata in C major... Mozart. 
Fantasia on the ‘* Portuguese Hymn” so, nes K. Paine. 
a. Pastorale; 5, Interlude for the Piffaro; ¢, Alla 
Marcia, Canzone Be ots oe ese Bach. 
Air and Chorus... AN: se nes we Gluck. 
Variations on the “ Star Spangled Banner ” . J. K. Paine. 

The Bach Prelude, heard here for the first time, is in a bold, quaint, 
rollicking kind of humor. a giant rejuicing in his strength, free and 
glorious in the bonds of art. ‘The other piece, the canzone, played with 
softer organ, is one of the loveliest and tenderest things of Bach ; a 
strain that goes right to the heart, a “musing while the fire burns, 
and yet this too in the fugue style; having two charming subjects, 
both treated fugue-wise. No one plays these things so lovingly and 
understandingly, with such clear individualization of parts, as Mr. 
Paine. 

The sonata by Ritter (organist of Magdeburg and author of the 
remarks on Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas, which we have printed) 
proved a very interesting work. It consists of two parts: first a beau- 
tiful andante in somewhat Mendelssohnian style, and somewhat 
orchestral too; and then a very artistic series of variations on the 
Dutch National Hya:n, finely contrasted, full of captivating detail, 
episodical passages, and suggestive cadenzas. It brought a good 
variety of stops in play, and gave general pleasure in spite of its 
length. ‘The Mozart andante was fascinating. Mr. Paine’s fantasia 
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“ Portuguese Hymn” (‘ Adeste fideles”) loses nothing by 
poet Bat shy as a are of fantasias on rt te airs, we cannot 
help thinking his variations on the “ Star Spangled Banner "one of his 
happiest and most artistic compositions. It is all dignified, all in 
keeping ; all organ-like and polyphonic in structure; laid out 
symmetrically, with good contrast and balance, as a whole, while 
elegantly wrought in etail. The most striking parts to us were, where 
the deep bass murmurs the melody, while soft stops in the upper parts 
keep up a sort of pastoral figure; the noble minor variation ; and, led 
into by a very ingenious cadence with trill in the pedals, the imposing 
reproduction of the essential subject of the air in a grand fugue with 
figurative counter-subject. ‘This was one of Mr. Paine’s most 
successful and delightful concerts, although in the beginning he 
evinced a little nervousness and slight lack of his usual steadiness in 


tempo. 

Sept. 14.—Last Wednesday was again Mr. Thayer's Iday. Pro- 

gramme :— 
Overture, to Tancredi. (First time). ... «+ Rossini. 
Variations in B flat... eae ove --» Handel. 
Great Prelude in C minor. (First time). ... Bach. 
Offertoire for Vox humana. ... oe «« Enugene Thayer. 
Offertoire de concert. ... si eae « Eugene Thayer. 
Larghetto from 2nd Symphony ose -» Beethoven. 
Pastorale from William Tell ... ose s+ Rossini, 
Overture to Les: Huguenots... ose .«- Meyerbeer. 

Verily a queer mixture! Rsssini in his lightest, funniest vein; 
theatre and footlights. But how sparkling and bright! As for mere 
sensuous charm of sonority, we have heard no combination of stops 
more brilliant, nor orchestral combinations either, than that in which 
Mr. T. dressed out the dancing, laughing, devil-may-care Rossini 
tunes. Hard to believe that we are not in the theatre, even for some 
time after the beautiful Handel variations have begun. ‘The Bach 
Prelude is one of the grandest we have heard yet; who can measure 
the {breadth and depth of such a genius; his creations seem inex- 
haustible like nature. Where is Rossini now? Let us consider the 
concert ended, and what follows mere play and gratification of the 
children’s curiosity about the organ and its several stops. Offertoire 
upon Offertoire! The first is cleverly contrived to show the Vox 
Humana and to please the many. But is not a “ Concert Offertoire” 
a contradiction in terms? An Offertoire is a religious offering in the 
church ; how would a Friére de Concert sound ! 





te) 


A LETTER FROM CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Communicated by Dr. Dom. MerreNnveiter in Rattisbon). 
(Tue Oriernar). 
§r. Wohlgebohren dem Herrn Musik-Director,Naue zu‘Halle (frei). 


MEIN Grenrter Frevnp,—Sie haben mich sehr angenehm durch 
die giitige Zusendung Threr Arbeiten iiberrascht, und ich danke 
Ihuen dafiir herzlich Mit Vergniigen werde ich mich Ihrer dabei 
erinnern, und es gehirt zu meinen Erlfélungen und Freuden, mich 
in den wenigen Stunden die mir meine Geschiifte iibrig lassen, mit 
guten Werken andrer Kiinstler zu beschiiftigen. Méchten Sie 
doch einmal nach Dresden kommen, das wir dann dariiber plaudern 
kénnten. Ich bin sehr unwohl und angegriffen, rechne daher auf 
Thre Nachsicht, wenn ich friiher diese Zeilen schliesse, als ich wohl 
gerne méchte. Empfehlen Sie mich ja achtungsvollst meinem 
trefli chen Papa Mass. Meine Frau griisst mit mir herzlich Sie 
und Ihre liebe gattin, und ich bin mit freundschaftlichster achtung. 

Thr, ergebenster Freund, C. M. v. WEBER. 

Dresden. d. 25th Oct. 1821. 





(TRANSLATION). 
My HONORED FRIEND,—You have surprised me very agreeably 
by your kindly sending me your compositions, and I thank you, 
therefore, cordially, 1 shall with pleasure remember myself and 
thereby you, and it belongs to my recreations and enjoyments to 
occupy myself with good works of other artists, during the few 
hours which my engagements leave me. I wished you would once 
come to Dresden, that we then might talk about it. I am very 
psy and fatigued, and count therefore on your indulgence, if I 
he these lines earlier, as I well should wish. Be sure to remem- 
erme most respectfully to my excellent Papa Mass. My wife joins 
with me in hearty remembrances to you and your dear spouse, and 
am with friendship and respect, 
Your very devoted friend, 


3, M. v. WEBER. 
Dresden, 25th Oct. 1821. C. M. v. W 


LETTER FROM THE OWL TO OWAIN AP’MUTTON, ESQ. 


My Dear Sir,—Owls, like other quadrupeds, must have holidays, 
and I have flown hither. But the wind has changed, and the owl, for 
all his feathers, is a-cold, as the poet observes. I shall return to the 
metropolis—templa quam dilecta—as Plautus might have said in his 
Owlowlaria, if he had liked. I never thought much of these Latin 
dramatists, and indeed I never would read any of their works. For 
that matter, the works of few dramatists are worth reading. And 
while on the subject ] may add that few writings of any kind are 
worth reading. Herein I am at one with Thomas Carlyle, and shew 
my admiration of what he says by absolutely declining to read his 
Frederick the Great. 

Possibly I might not have expended the postage stamp affixed to 
this letter, had I intended only to offer you the above interesting 
information. I could have given you this at the Keppell’s Arms, 
during one of those many refections which I hope to partake with you 
at that hostelry. But I wish to record something that may have an 
immediate interest. There isa hall here called St. Hilda's Hall, and 
it is used for public purposes. It is furnished with a large scene-like 
painting of Whitby, is very hot, and is near the harbour, which at low 
tide-emitteth odours which are odious, and I think that it is always 
low tide. 

There was a concert in this hall in the afternoon and also in the 
evening of the Feast of S. Michael and all Angels. ‘T'wo of the latter 
came here to sing. You know them in London as Madame Grisi and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. With them came Signor Mario and M. 
Sainton, and also Herr M. Lutz and Mr. Patey. They all sang or 
played. Verily, my friend and pitcher (for thou pitchest stones deftly, 
as it were), it was a refreshment, yea and a consolation, to hear their 
voices and their instruments. I will not give you a catalogue of their 
musical deeds, for I had a bill, but it was borrowed from me by a large 
Yorkshireman, and he was so very large that I did not like to demand 
it of him again. Nevertheless, La Diva sang “ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” @ la Flotow, and made me think of many things—are they 
not written in the book of the Chronicles of Benjamin, whose name is 
Lumley. Likewise she sang something out of Faust, with Il Signor, 
and other matters, whereof as matter—is it not enough to have seen 
and heard her? But commend me (not that I need your commenda« 
tion) to Madame Sainton-Dolby, inasmuch as that lady sang Handel's 
“ Lascia ch’ o pianga,” and sang it nobly, and sang Smart’s “ Lady of the 
Lea,” and sang Claribel’s “ Maggie’s Secret,” and sang it divinely. You 
know what M. Sainton can do with his violin, but you do not know what 
he cannot do with it, nor do I. Il Signor Mario put forth his powers 
chivalrously, and broke many hearts among the fair York roses, La 
Diva was dressed in white. Madame Sainton-Dolby was dressed in 
pink. I was dressed in a black coat, waistcoat, and trousers, white 
cravat, lavender gloves, and patent leather boots, and the little boys of 
Whitby, unaccustomed to such splendor, cheered me as I came out, 
privately and alone, to dip my beak in the Gascon wine, that is, in 
some excellent beer, in which 1 now drink your healtlt. 

If you had another reporter, your own special, in the town (I saw 
two or three persons who looked disreputable and enthusiastic enough 
to be musical critics or even dustmen) and he has kept suber and sent 
you a report you need not print this. I do not care a horse’s mamma 
whether you print it or not. But I hada delightful evening, and I 
do not care who knows it, in fact, I wish everybody to know it, and 
that is why I write to your widely-circulated (and widely-yawned 
over) journal. You have not been over civil to me of late, which is 
very ungrateful, You may say, with an attempt at wit, that the owl 
was a baker's child, anid therefore crusty. I believe that you could 
win the prize for the worst conundrum in any circus in Yorkshire. 
Receive the assurance of my profound respect. Ever yours, 

Whitby. Zamiet’s Own. 

dining 


Hamsurc.—There will be another series of six Philhamonic Concerts 
during the approaching winter. The conductors will be alternately 
Herr Julins Stockhausen and Herr F. W. Grund. The Cecilia Associa- 
tion also, will give three concerts, at one of which Mendelssohn's S’. 
Paul will be performed. 


Cotoane.—The managers of the well-known Girzenich Concerts 
have adopted a resolution which has given great satisfaction to German 
musicians. Every time that anything written by a living composer is 
executed, the composer will receive notice of the fact together with a 
pecuniary present. The latter will be five Prussian thalers for over- 
tures and small choral-works ; ten, for symphonies and vocal works of 
higher pretensions ; fifteen for works filling up the greater portion of 
the evening; and twenty for such as fill up the whole evening. Pieces 
serving only for the display of virtuosi are not included in this arrange- 
ment, but the managers may, at any time, make an exception to the 





general rule. 
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THE NUMBERING OF THE PSALMS—CANONS— 
NON NOBIS DOMINE. 
LTHOUGH the subject upon{which our famous old canon, 
‘Non nobis Domine,” was founded has been’often referred 
to by musical writers, yet no one has hitherto pointed out the 
particular plain chant to which the words were sung in the psalm 
as its root. Morley speaks of the theme as ‘‘a most common 
point,” and adds that, “‘If a man would study, he might upon it 
found variety enough to fill up many sheets of paper—yea, although 
it were given to all the musicians of the world they might compose 
upon it, and not one of their compositions be like unto that of 
another " (Introduction to Practical Music, p.162.) To exemplify 
the case he contributes a composition of his own at p. 160. 
Burney says that Zarlino, Palestrina, and many others of the old 
Italian masters have made the same series of sounds, the subject of 
incidental points in their compositions, but in none of them had 
he been able to discover a regular canon on the same motivo. 
(History IIT., 92.) 

The composition of canons was a favorite exercise of ingenuity 
with {English musicians, far more, I believe, than with those of 
any othercountry. An early and hitherto unnoticed allusion to the 
practice fell under my eye a few days ago, while reading a 
satirical poem, written by a monk of Reading, in the thirteenth 
century. The satire is upon the corruptions of the court of 
Rome, but, being written in Latin, much of the punning and play 
upon words is lost in translation. 

After telling that ‘before the Cardinals and before the 
Patriarch, a pound overcomes the Bible, money the accused, and a 
mare Mark "— 

“ Coram Cardinalibus, coram Patriarcha, 
Libra libras, reas res, Marcum vincit marca” 
he says, ‘* When you are turned over to the notary, pour out your 
bribes and he will at once extricate you, he will subject all canons 
to the form of the rounds, i.e. to money.” 
“ Statim cause subtrahet, quando, cur, et unde, 
Et formee subjiciet canones rotunde,” 
The play upon the word canon can here only have a musical sense, 
since Artillery was not invented till a century after. If any 
doubt should remain, let me add that the poem is in the very 
manuscript that contains the well known canon and round, 
‘* Summer is icumen in.” (Harl. Mss. No. 978.) 

Perhaps the reason why the plain chant of ‘Non nobis, 
Domine” has generally escaped observation has been owing to the 
different numbering of the psalms before and since the Reforma- 
tion. Before it we used the.Latin vulgate, and since have a trans- 
lation direct from the Hebrew. In our bibles and prayer books 
these words commence the 115th Psalm, but in our old Latin 
psalters, they will be found at the ninth verse of the 113th. 





In each, the number of psalms is 150, and it may assist future 
reference to psalters, if I briefly point out the variations. The 
psalter that I collated with the prayer book was of the eighth 
century (the Lindisfarne), but,"as it has served for reference to 
others of various and much later dates, I assume that it will be 
generally available. The difference of numbering commences at 
the 10th Psalm and ends with the 147th. The 9th Lindisfarne 
includes our present 9th and 10th, so that the following numbers 
are one behind and continue so up to the 147th, but then dividing 
the 147th into two psalms (at the 12th verse) the agreement of 
number is resumed to the end. 

This is the broad distinction, but a further variation will be 
found between the {113th and 116th. The Lindisfarne 113th 
includes two of our psalms, the 114th and 115th, but as it divides 
our 116th into two }(commencing a new psalm at the 10th verse), 
the old order of one behind is thence resumed. 

Great havoc was committed among our musical psalters at the 
time of the Reformation. Being no longer required for use, the 
parchment was turned to account in the lining of book-covers, 
and binding of books. It was from a leaf devoted to this purpose, 
part of a psalter written between 1400 and 1450, and bearing the 
signature of Thomas Yong in the margin, that I copied the 
accompanying plain chant. I offer it to your readers in modern 
notation, because nothing would be gained by retaining the old, 
and such antique types as it would require may not be at hand. 
Plain chant is but a recitation modulated to certain notes, and 
those notes have no fixed time; indeed the only rule for their 
duration is that of entire subservience to the due declamation of 
the words. It matters therefore little whether the notes be written 
as long or short. In any composition upon the plain chant it 
would necessarily be otherwise. The composer would tie them 
down in time as he chose, and hence the endless variety to which 
Morley refers :— ; 
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A word more upon the “ Alleluya,” which is repeated at the end 
of each verse. Two hundred years before this psalter was written 
had old Roger Bacon complained of the mispronunciation of the 
word by throwing the accent upon the third, instead of the fourth 
syllable. Te attributes it to clerical ignorance of the Hebrew 
language. The fourth syllable is indeed a distinct word, signifying 
“The Lord "—Alleluya, Praise the Lord. We have somewhere in 
the Psalms, but I forget the exact reference—‘' Praise him in his 
name Jah and rejoice before him.” As Ilandel is equally 
chargeable with {alse accent here, we may suppose that he was not 
more learned in Hebrew than the rest. Wiiiam CHAPPELL. 
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Proressor ANDERSON At Sr. Jantes’s Hatt..—Upwards of 400 children 
from the Licensed Victuallers Schools are invited by Professor Ander- 
son to be present at his morning performance of “ The World of Magic 
this day. Last Saturday upwards of 300 of the boys from the Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, attended, and were evidently delighted with the 
Professor and his clever and interesting daughter. 


Mr. F. Wattersrer of the St. James’s Theatre, London, is appointed 
Musical Director of the Princess’s Theatre, Manchester, just. built by 
the Manchester Public Amusement Company (Limited). ‘This elegant 
and commodious theatre will open next Saturday, October 15th, with 
The Tempest, with Mr. and Mrs. Calvert, Miss Julia St. George, Mr. 
Cathcart, and Mr, S. Haynes in the principal characters. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent), 

At last the Africaine has been submitted to auricular trial, but 
only in part,—the first two acts alone having been gone through. 
And even of these not a word has transpired. The audience was 
a very small one, and comprised the director M. Emile Perrin, M. 
Fétis, MM. Guillet, M. Georges Hainl, the chef d’orchestre, M. 
Cormon, régisseur général, M. Leborne, chef de la copie, M. Victor 
Massé, chef des cheurs, M. Léo Delibes, chef des cheurs adjoint et 
accompagnateur, and M. Vauthrot, chef de chant, who presided at 
the piano. Notwithstanding the presence of these gentlemen, each 
of whom doubtless is the centre of a circle, has a tongue, is moved 
by impressions, and, like all Frenchmen, is given to gabbling, I 
have not heard an opinion hazarded. Something indeed I did hear 
spoken of a magnificent ‘Scene of the Council” in the first act, 
whatever that may mean, but not one word directly of the music. 
No doubt an air of mystery is thrown purposely about everything 
connected with the Afracaine, to create a greater excitement in the 
public mind, with a view to its production. M. Emile Perrin is, 
in business matters, as Paul Bedford might say in one of his wittiest 
moods, “a wide awake cove.” Even it is pretended that the dis- 
tribution of parts is not finally settled. Of one thing appertaining 
to the case I can assure you—M. Perrin and M. Bagier have come 
to an amicable arrangement, whereby that much-fought-for tenor, 
M. or Signor Naudin, will be enabled to take the tenor part in the 
Africaine. Signor Naudin in the first instance will fulfil his 
engagement at the Théatre Italien, and then, the Africaine, being 
ready at the Opéra, will modulate to that theatre and become M. 
Naudin for the nonce, or as Punch would say, for the nonsense. 

The Africaine is not only a subject of considerable curiosity and 
excitement to the public in general, but one of unusual speculation 
to certain individuals, who, in their speculations do not deem it 
worth while to enquire into facts. That very excitable and over- 
zealous journal called La Patrie, in an article on the Africaine— 
every paper here thinks itself in duty bound to furnish some obser- 
vations every day on the A/fricaine, or some tidings, and when 
there is nothing to be said, it is easily tempted to invent—ventured 
to assert that the score of the Africaine was complete, with the 
exception of some part of the accompaniments, and some details of 
the instrumentation, which M. Fétis had taken upon himself to 
supply and rectify. To this charge M. Fétis was not slow in re- 
plying, and the following letter was sent to the editor of the 
journal in question :— 

“ Paris, 27 Sept. 

“Monstzur,—Je lis dans le feuilleton Musical de /a Patrie du 26 Sep- 
tembre, que la partition de 7’Africaine est complete, sauf quelques parties 
d accompagnement, quelques détails d’instrumentation, etc., et que je fuis 
chargé de le travail important. Je crois devoir vous informer que les ren- 
seignements fournis & M. le rédacteur de l'article dont il s’agit sont inexacts, 
car il ne manque pas une note & l’ouvrage de Meyerbeer. J’ai pris simple- 
ment connaissance de la partition, Je l’ai collationnée d’un bout 4 l'autre et I’ai 
livrée immédiatément & la copie. 

“Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l'assurance de ma parfaite considération. 

‘*FETIS.” 

Fétis! What self-sufficiency there is in Frenchmen generally. 
The man who would write a letter to one of the London papers, 
and sign his surname only, would be set down as a conceited ass. 
Fancy a grave comnmunication appearing in the Times and under- 
signed simply “ Brown,” ‘‘ Jones,” or “Smith.” And after all M. 
Fetis does no more than the custom of his country sanctions. 

The first representation of the long awaited Roland & Roncevauz, 
by M. Mermet, a composer better known in Paris than out of it, 
was given on Monday at the Opéra. The principal artists were 
M . and Madame Gueymard, Mdlle. de Maesen, and M. Warot. 
The opera had a success, though not an enthusiastic one. I must 
hear it again before venturing on a decided opinion. At present I 
am not profoundly impressed either by its melody or instrumenta- 
tion. There are some powerfully telling scenes, and the book is 
Well made out. Next week you shall have a full and true account 
as far as I can give it. The Emperor and Prince Humbert were 
present, and his majesty sent for M. Mermet to his box and com- 
plimented him on his success. 

The Théatre-Italien opened for the season on Saturday with 
Rigoletto, the new tenor, Signor Sarti, who comes from the Pergola, 
at Florence, making his first appearance as the Duke of Mantua, 
Mdme. de Lagrange sustaining the part of Gilda and Signor Delle- 





Sedie that of the jester. I cannot say much for the new tenor, or 
the general performance. However, as this can only be denomi- 
nated the heliacal rising of the star of the Italian Opera, I shall 
not animadvert upon it. The true rising of the Italian Opera 
dates from the first appearance of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, who, I am 
grieved to learn, had been indisposed at Lyons, but has arrived at 
Paris and will be able in a few days to appear in the Sonnambula 
with Signors Baragli and Antonucci. I could wish her a better 
tenor than the small-voiced Baragli, the rejected of Mr. Mapleson, 
director of Her Majesty's Theatre. Lucrezia Borgia was given on 
Sunday night, but I had too much taste and religion to assist at 
the performance, more particularly as Madame De Lagrange 
played the part of the Duchess, for which she is as unsuited as 
your own Louisa Pyne, or Madame Lemmens Sherrington. Lucia 
di Lammermoor is announced for to-night with Madame De 
Lagrange as Lucy and Signor Fraschini as Edgardo. I shall 
attend. Signor Fraschini is an immense favorite here, and yet I 
am certain that he would make no effect at either of your Italian 
houses, although with judges of singing and connoisseurs of style 
he would always find respect. For my own part I would rather 
hear him with his many faults and deficiencies than forty Wachtels. 
M. Bagier’s prospectus, as far as it goes, does not seem greatly 
enticing, if we may draw a conclusion from the Roberto Devereux 
of Donizetti and the Leonora of Mercadante, upon the production 
of which great stress seems to be laid. Neither of these operas— 
both new to the French capital—can ever achieve more than a 
succés destime. Signor Brignoli, of whom I wrote to you last 
week, arrived in Paris a few days since and was hurried off to 
Madrid, where he is engaged to open the Royal Italian ‘Theatre. 
One of M. Bagier’s numerous tenors, Signor Negrini has fallen ill 
at Naples and will not be able to reach Paris before the end of 
October. 

Signor Verdi, I learn, is busily employed in making serious 
alterations in the score of his last opera, La Forza del Destino, 
which he intends bringing out in its amended state at the San 
Carlo at Naples, before submitting it to a Parisian audience. If, 
therefore, Za Forza be produced this season at all here, it cannot 
be before the end of the season. 

M. Leopold de Meyer, the lion-pianist, as he is called, has been 
astonishing Rossini at his own house—if anything could astonish 
the imperturbable maestro—by the performance of some of his 
unpublished works, among others a fantasia on Semiramide. I 
remember hearing an old fantasia of M. de Meyer on the same 
opera many years ago. IIas he written a second ? 

I am sorry to hear that Signor Geremia Bettini is compelled to 
renounce the stage in consequence of the ill state of his health. 
He was an excellent artist, and one of the best ‘‘ robust tenors” 
before the public. 

There is nothing especial to name to you about the Opéra- 
Comique or the Théatre-Lyrique. At the first named theatre the 
double success of Lara and L’Eclair has retarded the debuts of 
Madame Gennetier in Le Songe d'une nuit @été 

Paris, Oct. 4. MontTaGve Snoor. 

— — 

Mapame Rupersporrr has been singing with great success at 
the ‘* Musical Congress ” concerts at Naples, she was recalled and 
warmly applauded after each of her arias. Signor Alberto 
Randegger and Mercadante were the conductors. 

Mr. CuHarLes ADAMS. — (Communicated.) —'The new tenor 
about to make his first appearance at the Royal English Opera, 
Covent Garden, is, we learn, an Englishman, having been born in 
Leeds. He quitted this country for America when only four years 
old. When the American war broke out he left with Richard 
Mulder for a tour through the West Indies, and has since sung in 
Holland, Germany, E-ungary, and lastly in Berlin, where he has 
just finished a most successful engagement at the Royal Opera. 
lis voice is a pure tenor, reaching up to C with ease. Mr. Adams 
is very prepossessing in appearance, and, although still young, is 
thoroughly experienced in fs art. 

Sienor Roserti’s Mass, which is already beginning to make its way 
in England, has been lately performed at the Conservatorium at 
Naples, of which institution Signor Mercadante is the director. As 
the illustrious maestro is now quite blind, the conductorship of the Mass 
was confided to another person ; but the composer has received a letter 
from Mercadante, in which he speaks of the work in the highest terms 
of admiration. —Musical Times. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


The admirable and extremely varied entertainments provided by 
M. Jullien have had their inevitable results. ‘The theatre has been 
crowded every night from the commencement. ‘The band of the 
Danish Guards and the Danish National Vocalists, whose powers 
were somewhat impaired on their first appearance by their tedious 
and stormy sea voyage from Copenhagen, are heard now to far 
greater advantage, and their performances are received nightly 
with increased favor. Even the Turco-Gallo, or Turkish-Welsh, 
Saxophonist, Ali Ben Jen-Kins, whose name and costume some- 
what puzzled the spectators when they first saw him, and perhaps 
took away from the effect of his extraordinary performance, is now 
not merely encouraged, but assailed with cheers every night, and 
recalled after his performances. Mdlle. Liebhardt becomes more 
and more of a favorite; M. Lotto ‘‘ makes furor,” as the French 
say, every night; and Mdlle Mariot de Beauvoisin, the young and 
graceful pianist, pleases extremely. 

The performance on Wednesday evening was altogether the 
most attractive of the series. ‘The first part was devoted entirely 
to Mendelssohn, from whose works the following grand selection 
was made :— 

Overture, Ruy Blas; March from Athalie; Lied, “ Frohlingslied,” 
performed by the Band of the Danish Guards; the “Scherzo” from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Lied, Oi Jugend, O Schone Rosenzeit,” 
sung by Mdlle. Liebhardt; violin concerto, played by M. Lotto; and 
the Symphony (Scotch) in A minor. 

The overture and symphony were splendidly executed, and 
created an effect. ‘The violin concerto, too—played superbly by 
M. Lotto, whom we have seldom heard in such great force—was 
received with unbounded acclamations. ncores were awarded to 
the Lied ‘* Frohlingslied "—performed with exceeding delicacy by 
the Band of the Danish Guards—and to the Lied ‘ Oi Jugend,” 
sung with infinite simplicity and sweetness by Mdlle. Liebhardt, 
who substituted ‘The First Violet,” and again elicited loud and 
prolonged applause from all parts of the house. 

In the second part the Danish National Vocalists received a very 
enthusiastic bis in the National song, ‘‘ Et Bondebryllup,” as did 
the Danish Band in one of their pieces, and Mdlle. Liebhardt in the 
new song, ‘ Ruck, ruck, ruck,” when she sang, instead, Arditi’s 
‘* Bacio.” Signor Arditi’s waltzes are just now in immense request 
with lady vocalists. 

M. Jullien has announced that his concerts will terminate on 
Wednesday the 19th of October with a grand Bal d’Opera. 


0: 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


The first of these entertainments, which had been announced for 
some time in our advertising columns, came off on Saturday after- 
noon at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, and was in every respect an eminent 
success, A first-rate band, selected from the orchestras of Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, was provided and 
performed Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and the overture to La 
Gazza Ladra; and the united bands of the Coldstream and 
Grenadier Guards played a Grand Fantasia called ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Rossini,” and a Grand Danish Fantasia arranged by Mr. 
Godfrey. ‘The Pastoral Symphony was the especial feature of the 
concert. Last year Beethoven’s great work was performed at one 
of Mr. Glover's Concerts with pictorial illustrations and dramatic 
and pantomimic action—for the first time, we believe, in England, 
or elsewhere. ‘The idea was somewhat startling, but its success 
was not to be doubted, and so Mr. Glover had the symphony exe- 
cuted in the same manner on Saturday. We do not for a moment 
think that such an innovation would be tolerated by the members 
of the Philharmonic Society; nor do we suppose that, if Mr. 
Glover gave one of his concerts in the cool shades of the Hanover 
Square Rooms, he would do with Beethoven’s Symphony more 
than what Beethoven himself intended should be done with it; but 
Drury Lane ‘Theatre and the Queen’s Concert Rooms in Hanover 
Square are two very different localities, and their supporters retuire 
very different musical aliments. However, success is everything, 
and therefore Mr. Glover has been justified in giving a performance 
of the ‘ Pastoral Symphony ” with the exciting adjuncts of pic- 
torial and choreographic illustrations, more especially as the mere 
musical part was so admirably executed throughout. 











The singers and solo instrumentalists were the best that could 
be chosen. ‘The former included Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Florence Lancia, Mdlle. Liebhardt, Madame Weiss, Miss Emily 
Soldine, Madame Parepa, Mdlle. di Rossi, Messrs. Weiss, Lewis 
Thomas. and George Perren ; M. Lotto (violin), Mdlle. Mariot de 
Beauvoisin (pianoforte), Mr. Levy (cornet-a-pistons), and Mr, 
Lazarus (clarinet). Of the vocal performances the audience 
seemed most pleased with Miss Louisa Pyne, who sang Guglielmi’s 
‘‘ Gratias Agimus,” with clarinet obbligato by Mr. Lazarus ; with 
Mdlle. Liebhardt in the German lied ‘* Morgenfeustorl ;” with 
Madame Florence Lancia in Arditi’s bolero ‘* Leggiero invisibile ” ; 
with Miss Emily Soldine—Mr. Howard Glover's very talented 
pupil—in ‘‘ Love’s sounds the alarm” and the rondo finale from 
Cenerentola; with Madame Parepa in the grand air from Mr. 
Glover’s operetta Once Too Often, ‘‘ The solemn words his lips have 
spoken,” and ‘The dashing white Serjeant” (encored); with 
Madlle. di Rossi, who sang ‘* Una Voce” with excellent voice and 
much point ; and with Mr. Weiss in his own ballad ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith” (encored). M. Lotto created an immense effect in a 
fantasia by Leonard, and was encored with acclamations, and Mr. 
Levy was nothing behindhand in a solo on the cornet, which he 
also was compelled to repeat. 

The concert, we repeat, was an eminent success. ‘The theatre 
was crowded in every part, and the audience was gratified in the 
highest degree throughout. ‘The conductors were Messrs. Howard 
Glover, Frank Mori and W. H. Montgomery. 

Mr. Howard Glover’s Musical Festivals will be given throughout 
the winter on the alternate Saturdays. 





-——0 


Rosson.—I am looking over an old sketch-book of mine; not one of 
your ambitious sketching tablets—your solid slabs, upon which I ocea- 
sionally aspire, with melancholy result, to portray the tints of the 
forest and the mountain; nor yet one of your large-leaved drawing- 
books in which I adventure upon the caricature or graver cartoon ; 
but a little book, some seven inches by four, originally designed, | 
apprehend, for the keeping of accounts, but by me used for setting 
down figures of a totally different sort. It is an old pocket sketch- 
book, solely devoted to drawing in the theatres, and 1 now turn over 
its pages with melancholy interest. O register hieroglyphic of happy 
hours gone by, how many friends whom I have never known, how 
many objects who have never dreamed of my passionate attachment, 
do thy pages set before me! Here I see the inimitable Box, and no 
less inimitable Cox. Here I see Herbert of the sunny hair and grace- 
ful form, whom 1 loved as one loves his favorite cousin; and here the 
time-defying Stirling, for whom I entertained an affection half-filial 
and half-fraternal. Here is Charles, the second of his name, the 
merry monarch of high comedy. He was the first of the great actors 
that [ saw; from him I first learned that nature and great art are twin 
sisters. And now, as I turn the page, I seem to catch a faint odour of 
dead rose leaves, a stronger one of orange-peel; visions of love in a 
cottage and passion in a pit rise before me; visions of maids and 
magpies, Kenilworth Castle and Court Favor. Oh! Marie, Marie—ah, 
well! I never told my love. And what have we here? A little 
crouching figure peering cunningly into the face of a man in the 
costume of an abbe. Who can this be? This is he again—the same 
figure, but in different guise. A Jew now, an eager, grasping 
Israelite truly, but so comic withal—so irresistibly comic. He holds a 
knife and a pair of scales. Can this be Shylock? If so, bare thy 
breast, Antonio, without fear. If he slay thee at all it will be with 
laughter. Again, but this time a deformed dwarf, he sits aloft in an 
orange-tree, and holds sarcastic colloquy with an apparently terrified 
queen. And here an old white-haired man, pinched and sour- 
tempered, he crouches in an agony of desperation against the wall at 
the head of a staircase. A taller man in a riding dress looks at him in 
astonishment. Another page, and I see him again, this time in the 
dress of an ostler, leaning, in most impudent fashion, against a table, at 
which two gentlemen are lunching. He pays not the least attention 
to one of them who is addressing him, but regards a glass of beer, 
which he holds in his hand, with the glanee of a connoisseur. Aud 
can this be he ?—this woman in the ample robe, who, with one child 
in her arms and another holding to her garment, is descending that 
mountain path? Once more, and I see a little old porter, in knee 
breeches, and a short blouse, wheeling a heavily-laden barrow. He is 
evidently very poor ; he does not look as if he had enough to eat; he 
is not strong enough to wheel that heavy load ; his face looks as if he 
had suffered, were still suffering, from some great trouble, yet he man- 
fully struggles on with his labor, and tries to whistle. I shut the 
book—I will look no more—Robson is dead.—London Socisty. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RIGHT AND LEFT. 

Sm,—A curious letter in last week’s Musical World might be settled 
thus:—“If Left is Right, then Right must be wrong, but since Left 
can’t be Right, Right won’t be wrong.” You are at liberty to make 
use of the suggestion, but pray do not use my name. 

Yours truly, Cc. O. 

October 3rd. 

—— 
HEARING VERSUS READING. 
” Sir,—It is observed, ‘‘that a man improves more by reading a story 
than by having it read to him.” Now, I cannot agree with this obser- 
yation of the learned writer, for the following reasons, viz :—Some time 
since, I fell into a peculiar torpor ; nothing pleased me, nothing satisfied 
me; in short, eyerything appeared to me to be a repetition of everything. 
Finding this feeling taking fast hold upon me, I consulted my doctor, 
who, after feeling my wrist (pulse) and looking earnestly at an old- 
fashioned turnip-shaped silver watch, simply advised me to read the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, one story each night, in conjunction with 
acertain supply of a peculiar beverage well known throughout the 
united Queendom. Well, I thought this would be certainly a delightful 
remedy, were it not that I have a great aversion to reading ; but there 
being no help for it, Don Quixote like, I set to my task in right good 
earnest ; but like all people inclined to obesity (very idle), I commenced 
to read at the page that first appeared to view upon opening the book; 
but I must not accuse myself of a distemper. As Dr. Johnson observed, 
“He, by the action of a vigorous fancy upon comprehensive knowledge, 
brings distant ideas unexpectedly together.” Mr. Coote would do well 
to turn his mind to writing the introduction of pantomimes, as he not 
only possesses the genuine flow of wit that belongs (or should belong) 
to this style of dramatic writing, but is also in possession to an eminent 
degree of sound musical knowledge. Iain happy to inform you that 
lam entirely cured of the terrible ennui that threatened me, without 
wading through the “ ocean of tales.” At the termination of his 
lecture, Mr. Coote introduced us to Paganini’s ghost, in the person of 
Mr. Levey, who performed in a very clever style the Carnival de Venise. 
The variations were so different to what I had previously heard 
upon the violin, contra-bass, and last (and least) upon the cornet-a- 
pistons, that I was really:delighted, as wasfalso the whole of the large 
audience. As Mr. Levey was only the shade of Paganini, 1 suppose 
that was the reason why he introduced Meyerbeer’s Shadow song 
from Dinorah, as a variation ; if so, it was certainly very appropriate. 
I intend shortly to pay another visit to the Royal Polytechnic, when I 
shall have great pleasure in offering a few remarks on Professor 
Pepper’s lecture upon “ Acoustics.” Meanwhile, I am, yours faithfully, 
? Ramsuer. 
—_0—_——__ 

Tue CoyservativeE Laxp Socrery.—At the Quarterly Meeting at 
the Norfolk Street Offices on the 4th inst., the report of the Executive 
Committee was presented and approved. It stated the receipts for the 
financial year ending the 30th of September to be 81,242/. 15s, 3d., 
being an excess of 5,488/. 9s. 10d. over those of the proceeding year. 
The total receipts were 782,389/. 15s. 10d., the total sale of land 
amounted to 368,800/. 13s, 10d., and the total withdrawals to 231,487/. 
1s.7d. The 50/. shares issued, numbered 21,228/., making the sub- 
scribed capital 1,061,4007. The Society entered on its thirteenth year 
on the 7th of September, and had acquired fifty-five estates in twenty- 
two counties. “fhe death of Mr. E. 8. Harding on the Ist inst., who 
had been one of the Auditors for many years, and who was a candidate, 
was announced. ‘The four Auditors nominated were, Messrs. Astbury 
and Newnham Winstanley for the board, and the Rev. W. G. 
Goodchild and Mr. Clemow (Secretary of the Swedish Band) for the 
shareholders. Viscount Ranelagh, the Chairman, announced that 
three estates had been just purchased, namely, the Deal Navy Yard, 
East Kent, the Southgate Road estate, Wood Green, close to the 
Alexandra Park and the station, and the Sandown estate, Isle of 
Wight. Amongst the directors and members present at the meeting 
were Viscount Ranelagh, Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Viscount 
Ingestre, M.P. The Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot, Colonel A. Meyrick, 
Captain Jervis, M.P., Messrs. Currie, Holmes, Newcomen, Pownall, 
oe R. N. Fowler, Astbury, Clemow, Collingridge, Goad, &c., 

ve., &e. 

Two Vererans.—Two men, well and favorably known in German 
artistic circles, will have entered upon their eightieth year before the 
end of the present twelvemonth. They are Herr Methfessel, the 
composer, and founder of male vocal associations in Germany, and the 
Intendant-General Herr von Kiistner, the founder and manager of the 
Leipsic Stadttheater, and of the Pension Fund. The former will 
attain the above age on the Gth inst., and the latter ‘on the 26th 
November. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Novetto & Co.—‘ The Canticles in the Morning and Evening Services Pointed and 
Accented for Chanting,” by Joshua D. Horwood. 

Cock, Hutcuines & Co.—“ Time will tell,” “ The Merry Blackbird,” “ Good mor 
row, sweet lass,” songs comyosed by T. W. Walstein; “Come and find the 
fairies,” “ The Dawn of the Star,” * He will not forget thee,” duets by T. W. 
Walstein. 

Rosert Cocks & Co.— Notice of Anthony Stradella (Stradwarius),” by F. J. Fetis. 


——_o— — 


Maname Anna Bisnor and her daughter, Miss Louisa Bishop, are 
charming the Canadians by their singing. A Kingston paper says of 
the daughter :—Miss Louisa Bishop is a perfect musician, as might be 
expected from the daughter of Sir H. Bishop and her accomplished 
mother. Her voice is not powerful, but the sweetness of her tones, 
her execution, and her perfect articulation, make ample amends for 
strength of lungs. She is a thorough artist, as her singing of Adal- 
gisa’s part in the Norma duet amply showed. She sang her father’s 
difficult song, “ Should he upbraid,” with yood taste and spirit, and 
received the well-merited applause of an appreciative house. Owing 
to a whitlow on one of her fingers, she was unable to play the piano- 
forte solo announced, which was probably a great loss, for her reputa- 
tion as a pianist stands very high. 


Leicester.—Messrs. H. and A. Nicholson's first Grand Concert took 
place on Monday evening. ‘The artists were Mad. Grisi, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Signor Mario, and Mr. J. G. Patey; M. Sainton 
(violin), Mr. Henry Nicholson (flute), Mr. Alfred Nicholson (oboe), 
and Herr Meyer Lutz (pianoforte). The spacious Music Hall was 
crowded by a most enthusiastic and fashionable audience, and the 
concert went off with the greatest éclat. 


Mancuester.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s “ First Dress Concert” for the 
season took place last week. The programme consisted chiefly of 
instrumental music, including Mozart’s Symphony in D, No. 10; Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte concerto in G, played by Mr. Hallé. Malle. 
Enequist was the vocalist, of whom the Manchester Guardian writes :— 
“We have more than once had to chronicle first appearances at the 
Concert Hall, but never one so satisfactory in every way as this of 
Mdlle. Enequist. Her voice is a soprano of great range and power, of 
admirable quality, even throughout, flexible, and well in tune, while 
her musical culture has evidently been complete. She has great skill 
as a vocalist, as the airs from Sonnambula and Semiramide sufficiently 
testified. She has also both taste and feeling, which were displayed in 
Gounod’s serenade. ‘The audience, no way given to encoring as a rule, 
would gladly have had this repeated, had not the fair Swede declined. 
Altogether, she may be said to be the most remarkable and most pro- 
mising addition to the sopranos of the day that has been made since the 
advent of Jenny Lind.” 


Dusiix.—(From a Correspondent.) — The Italian Operas continue 
nightly with the greatest success. On Thursday last the 29th inst., 
Gounod’s new opera, Mirella, was produced, and to judge from the 
amount of applause with which it was received, I think it a complete 
success. It is indeed a charming work, and well worthy of the com- 
poser of Faust, full of graceful and characteristic melody, which at 
once stamps it asa gem, and likely to become a favorite here. The 
overture, which is of a pastoral description, was splendidly played by the 
band under the leadership of our talented countryman Mr. R. F. 
Levey. It was listened to with evident pleasure, and received an 
unanimous encore. I think it almost superfluous to enter further into 
criticism on a work so well known to your general readers, or of the 
artists concerned in its performance; suffice to say that they gave 
general satisfaction, which was evinced by the repeated demands for 
encores in the solos and duets throughout the opera, which, at its 
conclusion was loudly applauded. There is one thing which debars to 
a very great extent the pleasure we derive in hearing the great artists 
during our limited opera season, and that is the unseemly noises made 
rightly by the frequenters of the One Shilling Gallery, who have 
evidently very little respect for themselves, or our indefatigable 
lsssee Mr. John Harris, who is well deserving of it as caterer of our 
pleasure. The opera season seems to be the time selected by those 
parties for their noisy display, utterly devoid of either wit or sense. 
Their first act before the door opens is to keep up a pressure on the 
outside, with the benevolent intention of upsetting, if possible, the 
unhappy individual whose duty that is, and then a rush upstairs to 
secure a front seat, amid ‘a dim that bailes anything ever heard, 
reminding one of the reception of Proserpine in the infernal regions ; 
and this is continued during the intervals between each act to the 
great annoyance of the largest portion of the audience, who go to our 
theatre, not to have their ears assailed by the wretched attempt at 
vocalisation on the part of the Olympians, but to enjoy the delicious 
strains of the matchless Tietjens. The sooner the occupants of that 
exalted region learn sense, the better for your most aggrieved 

Pit Purce... 
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OPERATIC EXPENDITURE IN GERMANY, 
From the end of the Seventeenth to the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century.* 


Though we may consider the expense of getting up operas at 
our first-rate theatres as something enormous now-a-days, it does 
not appear extravagant when compared with the sums spent at 
the opera-houses of the various German courts during the last two 
centuries, and if we take into consideration the far higher value of 
money in those days, it appears actually insignificant when con- 
trasted with the lavish splendour which displayed itself not only in 
the scenery and machinery—two items demanding a large outlay 
at the present time as well as the period in question—but especially 
in the number of persons on the stage, and in their costumes. 

Thus, for instance, at the Hamburg Theatre, the temple of 
Solomon alone, in Postel’s Verstérung von Jerusalem, cost fifteen 
thousand thalers.t ‘The triumphal procession in Freschi’s opera of 
Berenice (produced at -Venice in 1680) was arranged as follows :— 
First came choruses of one hundred young girls, one hundred 
soldiers, and one hundred horsemen in iron armour; after them 
appeared forty horn-players on horseback; six trumpeters on 
horseback ; six standard-bearers ; six trombone-players ; six mas- 
ter-singers, or minstrels, playing on Turkish instruments; twelve 
flute-players ; six pages; three sergeants and six cymbal-players ; 
twelve huntsmen ; twelve grooms; six chariots for the triumphal 
entry, and six others for the procession; and two Turks, one of 
whom led two elephants, and the other two lions. ‘There were 
four horses to the triumphal car; this was followed by six other 
cars, drawn by twelve horses, and loaded with captives and booty ; 
six other vehicles closed the procession. In the three acts of the 
opera of Dario, by the same composer, there were fourteen changes 
of scene, including the camp of the Persians, with elephants bear- 
ing upon their backs towers full of soldiers ; the fortifications of 
Babylon; and the camp of the royal army, with all its apparatus 
for war. 

In the opera of Lzio—the production of Metastasio and Hasse— 
got up with the greatest possible magnificence, and performed for 
the first time on the 20th January, 1755, at Dresden, among the 
most remarkable scenes were Rome lighted up at night, a garden 
with a real fountain and waterfall (causing, at the time, a tremen- 
dous sensation) ; and the Capitol. ‘The machinery, made by Herr 
Reuss, the machinist of the theatre, who superintended the stage 
carpenters, worked admirably, but, together with the lighting, for 
which more than eight thousand lights and lamps were necessary, 
required about two hundred and fifty persons at every performance. 
In the triumphal march of Atius, which surpassed all that Dresden 
had ever seen, there appeared four hundred persons, and one hundred 
and two horses, besides eight mules, and eight dromedaries, in the 
following order: One Roman officer with a Roman standard ; six 

Velites (light-armed soldiers); thirty musicians crowned with 
laurel, and having trumpets, cornets, and other instruments; two 
Roman officers with standards, and twenty-four pikemen (hastati) ; 
twelve captive Huns; twenty-three Principes (heavily armed 
soldiers); eight mules and eight camels, with costly trappings, 
weapons, and spoil, each animal being led by a slave; four cars 
(each car having two horses, and being attended by a groom and 
two soldiers) heavily laden with spoil; fourteen Zriarii (picked 
men); three Roman standards borne by officers; four soldiers 
with two hand-barrows full of booty ; another couple with the 
same, the booty consisting principally of massive gold plate; six 
soldiers with ensigns of victory; four Romans crowned with 
laurel and bearing a hand-litter, on which reposed an old man 
leaning upon a vessel whence there appeared to flow water intended 
to represent the river Maine ; two laurel-crowned Romans, with a 
picture of the victory gained by @tius at Chalons; the decree of 
the Emperor Valentinianus II1.—granting a triumphal procession 
to tius—fastened to a long pole, and borne by another Roman, 
also crowned with laurel ; six horses, belonging to Etius, magni- 
ficently caparisoned, and each led by two slaves; twenty-eight 
knights, all upon black horses; five Roman standards, on one of 
which was the half-length portrait of the Emperor; one Roman 
eagle borne by a Roman officer; eight lictors; nine senators 
with laurel branches; three Romans with wreaths of laurel 





* From the Wiederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
+ A thaler is worth about three shillings. 





and censers; twelve Roman musicians; the triumphal char- 
iot of Etius, drawn by four magnificent light bay horses, 
harnessed abreast, and accompanied by officers and soldiers; 
nine musicians; three Romans with laurel branches and 
censers; nine friends and relations of the triumphant general, 
crowned with laurel; nine-and-twenty light horsemen; twenty 
Lizz (suttlers), and Calones (soldiers’ servants); and twenty 
heavily armed Roman soldiers, besides sixty more who surrounded 
the Emperor's throne. This procession lasted five-and-twenty 
minutes; it was marshalled together in the ‘ Zwingergar- 
ten,” and the consequence was that thousands of people wero 
attracted thither to see it. A detailed description of it was printed 
for the use of the audience. The dances were arranged by Pitrot. 
The final ballet, lasting three quarters of an hour, was commenced 
by forty-two captives from the four quarters of the world; gradually 
these captives were joined by other personages, so that at last, there 
were three hundred upon the stage at one time. The performance 
cost thirty-seven thousand thalers.* 

The personages in the grand “ Singspiel,” or piece with songs, 
Der gliickliche Vezir, Cara Mustapha, performed at Hamburg in 
1686, were divided into singing and mute personages. ‘The first 
included sixteen leading parts, among which were ‘* The Christian 
Church”; the ‘* Danube;” the ‘* Wien”; an ‘Infernal Spirit” ; 
‘‘Don Gasparo as Roxelana” in woman’s clothes; ‘ Donna 
Munuela,” etc. There were also eighteen subordinate parts, 
including two ‘‘ Infernal Spirits,” and two “Viennese” ; and lastly, 
seven different choruses of Turks; Christians; Viennese; German, 
and Polish soldiers, ete. Among the mute personages were ‘‘ John 
Sobieski,” the ‘‘ Electors of Bavaria and Saxony,” the ‘‘ Duke of 
Lorraine,” and other great nobles, who had not to sing ; because to 
make them do so, would have been to want proper respect for their 
exalted position! ‘There were in the first part, consisting of three 
acts, twenty-two scenes ; and in the second part, also consisting of 
three acts, twenty-five. Among them, was the sea, with four 
monsters rising from it; a violent storm; the representation of 
Mahomet’s dream, in which a magnificent apartment is transformed 
into a desert; cities and vilages burnt to the ground; the blowing 
up of a bastion of Vienna, etc. Barak riding a wooden horse; 
there was, too, Barak’s shop for the sale of sherbet, chocolate, coffee, 
etc.; eleven dances, and soon. ‘Two pieces which would once more 
be appropriate to the period, are: Das betriibte und erfreute Cim- 
bria (HHolstein,) performed in honour of the Duke of Schleswig 
and Holstein, in 1689, and Jl Genio di Holsatia, performed in honour 
of Frederick, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, in 1706. 

With regard to the salaries, and so forth, we find at Berlin, 
as far back as 1615, in the reign of Frederick I., a Capell- 
meister, Jungius by name, with a salary of a thousand _thalers, to- 
gether with fourteen members of the orchestra, and twenty-four 
trumpeters, the latter together receiving six thousand thalers, 
and two rations each of fodder for two horses. In Dresden 
there were twenty trumpeters and four kettle-drummers (with 
four thousand four hundred and five thalers), together with a 
Capelle consisting of forty-six singers and instrumentalists, with 
three Capelimeister, and two Vice-Capellmeister ; to these must be 
added five French fiddlers at a cost of one thousand two hundred 
and fifty thalers (one thousand six hundred and sixty-three under 
George IT). In the same capital, at the new Operahouse, erected 
in 1719 (for one hundred and twenty-four thousand one hundred 
and seventy-two thalers, eleven groschens, and two pfennigs), the 
expense of the orchestra amounted to twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty thalers annually, of which sum Le Riche, the 
oboist, alone received two thousand six hundred thalers. The 
Italian Opera under Lotti cost the same year forty-three thousand 
six hundred and thirty-six thalers; and the Comédie Francaise 
(twenty-two persons), ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-six 
thalers ; to these must be added four French singers at one thou- 
sand nine hundred thalers, and the French ‘ballet (with two ballet 
masters and twenty dancers, male and female) at ten thousand 
eight hundred aud thirty-three thalers. Furthermore, there was 
the Italian Commedia (sixteen persons) at five thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thalers, eight groschens. The architects, 
painters, carpenters and machinists cost ten thousand four hundred 
and eighteen thalers. 

The Dresden Capelle under Hasse, including the opera singers 





* Furstenau, Geschichte der Musik und des Theaters in Dresden, vol. LI. 
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(eleven ‘sopranos, four contraltos, three tenors, and three basses) 
cost fifty-eight thousand three hundred and fifty-two thalers, five 
groschens, and ten F party od to this we must add the ballet, at 
twenty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-two thalers, and the 

ensioners (among whom was Porpora) seven thousand five hun- 
dred thalers. Grand total: one hundred and one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-nine thalers, five groschens, and ten pfennigs. 
On his first appointment in Dresden, Hasse received a salary of 
twelve thousand thalers. In 1763, after the peace of Hubertsburg, 
the Court was compelled to retrench, and Hasse with his wife, the 
celebrated Faustina, was pensioned. The latter had not appeared 
on the boards since 1753, because her voice had fallen off ; despite 
of this, she received during the whole of the Seven Years’ War her 
full salary, which was not reduced, and a pension substituted for 
it, until 1763. Hasse’s orchestra contained fifty-eight instrumen- 
talists, namely : eighteen violinists; six tenors; three violoncellists ; 
two double-bass players; three flute players; two horn players; six 
bassoonists; one performer on the viol di gamba; and eleven trum- 
peters, trombonists, and kettle-drummers. In the Imperial Capelle 
at Vienna, under the reign of Carl VI. (1711—1740), we find six 
violinists and thirteen trumpeters. Of the eight female solo singers, 
each received a salary of six thousand florins. 

—o— 

Liverroot.—The frequenters of the Saturday Evening Concerts had 
a highly intellectual entertainment presented to them on Saturday 
evening last. Miss Glyn, who, as an actress and interpreter of Shake- 
speare, has obtained one of the highest positions in the histrionic art, 
gave her reading of Macbeth. Her rendering of the play displayed the 
most profound study of her author, and the keenest appreciation of 
those nice shades of character which no other bard has more delicately 
pencilled. The grandeur of the tragedy was throughout powerfully 
developed. Miss Glyn’s reading is easy and natural in style; her 
great power is in the intensity of her feelings, which are displayed in 
her voice, gestures, and above all, in the electrical flashes from her 
eyes. The effect of the natural language of the passions she some- 
times depicts is startling, and completely captivates the imagination of 
her auditors.— Liverpool Mercury. 


Luanpupxo.— (From a Correspondent).—A series of concerts were 
given last week in the “ Pavillion” at this charming watering place. 
Though so late in the season the attendance was good. The artists 
were Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Madlle. Enequist, 
Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. Allan Irving, vocalists; and Mr. Emile 
Berger, pianist. Mdlle. Enequist sang her national Sweegdish songs ; Miss 
Edith Wynne her Welsh airs; Mrs. Alexander Newton, Italian arias ; 
Mr. Frank Elmore, Balfe’s French Song, “ Si tu savais,” (although he 
sung it in English), and Ascher’s popular ballad, “ Alice, where art 
thou”; and Mr. Allan Irving, songs from a musical entertainment 
entitled Mary Queen of Scots, all of which pleased more or less. Mr. 
Emile Berger, who has greatly improved in his playing since we heard 
him last, was eminently successful in his own “ Waverley,” (a brilliant 
fantasia in Scotch airs); ‘‘Les Echos de Londres,” (introducing the 
popular tunes of “ Gentle Annie” and “Dixies Land”); a charming 
little piece entitled “ A Mother's Prayer”; his transcription of Signor 
Ferrari's admired serenade, ‘‘ Veni, vieni,” as well as several fan- 
tasias of Thalberg, &c. The concerts were relieved between the acts 
by some clever recitations, by Mr. H. Vandenhoff, of selections from 
As you like it. Mr. Vandenhoff has a fine voice and declaims exceed- 
ingly well.—T. O. 

— 

Miay.—The season at the Carcano Theatre was inaugurated by 
Robert le Diable. 

,, Conurc.—Herr Langert’s opera: Des Siinger’s Fluch still maintains 
its popularity here. 


Drespen.—The first general meeting of the Shakespeare Association 
for the elevation of the German stage was held on the 24th and 26t 
September. The following were the subjects discussed :—1. Explana 
tion of the objects of the Association. 2. Introduction of the 
“Tantidme,” or payment of authors and composers by a per centage 
on the receipts. Resolutions for a set of rules regulating this. A 
request to the various managers to unite with the Association for the 
above purpose. 8. The foundation of a central. Reading-committee 
to decide upon what dramatic works are worthy of performance. and 
to facilitate the latter. 4, Proposals for forming a collection of stock 
pleces calculated to advance art and improve the people, 5. The Press 
In its relation to the Stage. Abuses of daily criticism and their removal. 
6. The question of a theatrical school. 7. Propositions for a universal 
code of laws for theatres. 8, A definitive settlement of the statutes of 
the Association. 9, Election of the committee, 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
(From “ The Athenaum.”) 


It was not possible this day week to speak of the music of Signor 
Costa’s Oratorio with the detail due to its importance. ‘The 
peculiarities of the book were pointed out asa necessary act of justice 
to the composer who could grapple with them and come out of the 
strife victorious. ‘To specify some of the merits which render such a 
triumph inevitable is now the pleasant task before us. First, it is 
evident that while Signor Costa has not attempted to denationalize 
himself (a fatal expedient, which can have but one issue), he has this 
time not availed himself of what may be called those picturesque 
effects of harp and organ which he so happily employed in Eli; but 
has rested his chances of success on what may be called the most solid 
forms of construction, It would be impossible for the most grudging 
disciple of Smellfungus to apply the faint praise of “ pretty,” “ slight,” 
‘ad captandum,” in this case, Nevertheless, the instrumentation of 
Naaman does not lack variety. It is from first to last admirable—rich 
without cumbrousness, diversified without eccentricity—showing to 
advantage every player who takes part in the score, and interesting 
without in one bar stepping out of its place, as depriving the voices of 
their rights, which are predominance in a musical work where words 
and emotions are to be expressed. It cannot be better characterized 
than as recalling, without servile copying, Cherubini’s orchestral writ- 
ing—the most perfect model, perhaps, which could be named; it 
having been conceded that in instrumental composition Beethoven is 
the Shakespeare of music, whom the student may idolize, but who 
stands above the reach of all imitators. Then, throughout this ora- 
torio the flow of melody is free and natural, giving the singers all 
desirable encouragement and possible scope, without condescension to 
their exactions. If in only one or two places it may be called strikingly 
original, it is never common, still less theatrical. More might have 
been adventured in the matter of rhythm. The predominance of 
square, or common tempo, in the first part, makes itself felt in a slight 
heaviness, difficult to account for in music so fluent and so sonorous, 
till the relief to the ear, in the lovely and tranquil bass song, “ Thy 
seed shall be prosperous,” makes it clear what we have been waiting 
for. While enumerating characteristics, let us call attention to one 
which, for Art’s sake, we are glad to see has attracted the attention of 
a contemporary, and on the great importance of which we have often 
and again dwelt. This is, the amount of pathos and expression 
obfained without that perpetual recurrence to the minor keys, in which 
even the most inane of unmusical beings, playing at “ high composi- 
tion,” can get up a show of grief and mystery. Naaman’s first air is as 
instructive an example that it is not key, but phrase, dignity of accent, 
and truth of feeling, which express and excite sorrow, as are Handel’s 
two Dead Marches—his prayer, “ Return, O Lord of Hosts ”—the air, 
“He was despised ""—and (most of all, perhaps,) the lament, “ In 
sweetest harmony,” from Saul. In the strict music which Naaman 
contains, Signor Costa has made a great advance upon his Zli. ‘The 
fugue closing the first part, that winding up the ‘ Sanctus of Angels,” 
and the final “ Hallelujah,” with the bold and original coda noticed 
last week, are full of thought, contrivance, and climax. The last is 
one of the noblest modern choruses in existence. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s book—to return to last week’s criticism—does 
not offer those marked characteristics which tempt a musician when 
he has not merely to illustrate situations but to represent individu- 
alities. Naaman is not the central figure; there being no possibility 
of filling out the outline offered, so as to give him the distinctness such 
a personage demands. Elisha, the Prophet, is from first to last more 
consistently painted; and so, it may be said, is Adah, “the little maid.” 
The music alotted to her throughout is full of innocent, implicit, lov- 
ing faith—the faith ‘which casteth out fear.” The Shunammite’s 
child has only one song, “I dreamt I was in heaven” (one of Signor 
Costa’s loveliest songs). The mother is, again, merely the yearning, 
grief-stricken woman, presented without any variation of the known 
combinations. But not a juncture which offered the composer a chance 
has been neglected. It is difficult in no common degree to write a new 
march for an oratorio; but Signor Costa has done this in his entry of 
Naaman, using the chorus as an interlude and accessory with the 
happiest effect. While hearing this, it was impossible to avoid com- 
paring it with another march, having its squadron of admirers, that we 
had been hearing but a few days earlier—the tormented and pretending 
procession music in Lohengrin—and feeling (as we did a score of times 
during the Birmingham week) that we were back in the world of real 
art again. ; 

Some of the principal musical pieces in Naaman may now be specified 
—beginning with the introduction, which is a monologue with chorus, 
narrating the translation of Elijah and the falling of his mantle on his 
successor. The felicity with which in its construction the necessities 
of form are vindicated, without the slightest apparent formality, re- 
minds us of the similar examples existing in Mendelssohn’s dramatic 
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choruses—especially those to @dipus. The chorus, “ The curse of the 
Lord,” is in. Signor Costa’s best manner. What may be called “ the 
round,” as distinct from strict canon, has never been better handled 
than by him, as this chorus shows—and still more remarkably, the 
penultimate movement of the oratorio, “ Honor, glory,” which must be 
once more referred to as almost without a paragon in its excessive 
brilliancy and excitement. The duet between the Widow and Elisha, 
“T sought the Lord,” the subsequent trio, which completes the scene, 
the air for Adah, “ They shall be turned back,” and the trio, “ Haste 
to Samaria,” may be noticed, in addition to the pieces already men- 
tioned, as sustaining the interest of the First Part. The Second opens 
with the miracle wrought over the dead child of the Shunammite. In 
this scene, satisfactory as it is, and pathetically treated, we could not 
avoid feeling that the ground had been pre-occupied, if not exhausted, 
in Elijah. Of the “Sanctus” and fugue, and the air of the child, 
which it includes, we have already spoken in praise; as also of the 
final chorus. It remains for us to call attention to the prayer, with 
chorus, for Adah, “ Maker of every star,” as full of truth, and the im- 
passioned, yet not painful pleading (we must repeat our words) of 
innocent but intense faith. 

From the above remarks, from the comparisons offered and the tests 
proposed, it may be gathered that we have considered this oratorio as 
a work without reference to the remarkable success which attended its 
production. Such immediate triumphs are on record as those won in 
David, by Neukomm, who in his hour was called the “King of 
Birmingham,” and who, as Mendelssohn has told us in his letters, 
with all the kindly feeling of a real artist, was there early laid on the 
shelf of neglect. Again, the Norwich ovations to Spohr in regard to 
his Calvary and Babylon have not been forgotten while we have been 
writing the plain history of this week, and attempting to appreciate 
the new contribution to music which has been one of its marking 
features. Signor Costa’s Naaman, we must emphatically repeat, 
appears to us a work real in every sense of the word,—as such it may, 
and we hope will, stand. There is not a bar in it which can become 
old-fashioned. 

Mr. Sullivan’s masque, Kenilworth,—the fourth novelty of the 
festival,—was produced at the third evening concert. Concerning its 
subject, it is enough to say that, without any pretext of plot or story, 
the masque presents some of the entertainments offered to England’s 
Maiden Queen, when she became the guest of the Earl of Leicester 
in his princely palace. Mr. Sullivan’s music contains four numbers out 
of the nine, with which the rhymester has nothing to do. Of these 
the critic may speak. They are an instrumental pgelude, a slow and a 
brisk dance, the former with a choral burthen, and a setting of the 
lovely dialogue between Lorenzo and Jessica from The Merchant of 

Venice, introduced (under peril of its being blamed as an anachronism) 
as the play set before the Queen, among other of the pleasures of 
Kenilworth. All these, it may be said without hesitation, will do 
more than bear out every favorable impression excited and retained by 
the writer’s Tempest music, the first hearing of which set him ina 
foremost place among English composers. An elegance of fancy, a 
brightness of instrumentation, a power of working out happy natural 
ideas, only to be acquired by diligent study, placed at the service of 
taste, distinguish these movements,—most especially the one among 
them which was most difficult to write, the Shakespeare scene. It is 
no easy matter to approach the delicious sweetness of the poet's words ; 
but Mr. Sullivan has done so;—and the tenderness, grace, and 
simplicity of his melody, borne out by an orchestral treatment, which 
suggests, without.any puerile imitations, the calm, the perfume, the 
whispering leaves, the placid moonlight heaven of a summer-night— 
mark another step upward in a career which it rests with himself to 
render remarkable in the annals of Art. Let it be hoped that success 
won by one so young will be acknowledged in the most gracious spirit 
—that of continued effort, with reference to the highest aims and the 
best models. The performance was on the whole a very good one, 
though the excitement attending Naaman told, more or less, on all the 
works, old or new, subsequently presented. “It is not in nature that 
the most perfect and cordial band of players and singers should not 
flag, and that audiences should become temperate, if not weary, as the 
days of such a week go on; when one of them, too, has been such a 
“red-letter day.” ‘i'he solo singers were Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, who followed the rule of the festival, and did her utmost, which, 
as all the world knows, is very good ; Miss Palmer; Mr. Cummings, 
suddenly called on to replace Signor Mario in the Shakespeare duet, 
and who gave his share in it beautifully; and Mr. Santley. The 
musical success of the masque was complete. 

The four novelties of the Birmingham meeting having been dis- 
missed, little remains to be said concerning the other performances ; 
and the less, since in the above notes, the temptation to comparison 
and retrospect was not to be resisted. These may have greater 
interest and instruction than the most minute enumeration of pieces 
of music criticized a hundred times before could ‘afford, Seeing that 





we write in a period, and of a Festival, at which Hlijah and The Messiah 
can be given without rehearsal (no chorister having been engaged, we 
are informed, who was not thoroughly acquainted with both works), 
when even the complicated St. Paul could be produced in 60 trans- 
cendent a style without its having been gone through with chorus and 
orchestra !—the reader’s time can be better spent than over a catalogue 
raisonné of well-known works and artists. Enough then to say that 
three excellent performances were given—of the Lobgesang (memorable 
as a piece of orchestral perfection),—of The Messiah (with its thousands 
without the hall crammed to suffocation, crowding as close as they 
could to catch the ‘‘Hallelujah”)—and of The Mount of Olives. In 
this oratorio, which, though Beethoven’s name signs it, is essentially 
weak and stagey—we must not forget to praise the singing of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, which has been at its best throughout the week ; and of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, which could not possibly be better,—the singing, we dare 
to repeat, unawed by traditions, which we are not without some power 
to test, of the best oratorio tenor who has ever appeared in England. 
Mozart's (?) Twelfth Mass—a production of which little effect could be 
expected, save in the fugue ‘‘ Cum Sancto Spirtu ”—was further tamed 
by the indisposition of Madame Rudersdorff, who was replaced instanter 
by Mdlle. Tietjens, and by the substitution for Signor Mario of Mr. 
Cummings, whose zeal and steadiness must not pass without {due 
tribute, though these could not by any spell transform the Catholic 
music into that which best suits his voice and style. In addition to 
these complete works, there was a selection of choruses from Solomon, 
with Madame Sainton-Dolby singing the air, ‘What though I trace” 
better than it has ever been sung before,—no disrespect to Mrs. William 
Knyvett, who disinterred the song,—and to crown the whole, a per- 
formance of Elijah, given to possibly the most crowded audience ever 
convened in that place of gathered crowds, made happy not merely 
by an excellent presentation of the masterpieces of art—but by the 
high breeding (which means universal courtesy) of all who administer 
to the public at these magnificent Festivals. 

Long as the above notes are, a line or two more must be added 
to them with reference to the miscellaneous concerts. Let it be put 
on record that they could thrive without a single Italian male singer 
of eminence. But, “ to show the other side of the banner” (as Dickens's 
Mr. Sleary put it), let it be remembered, especially by the magnates of 
our Royal Academy, that all the soprani were foreign; Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington having been trained to her present high point of 
accomplishment out of England. To come home—the amazing ex- 
ecution of Madame Arabella Goddard in Weber’s Concert Stick is not 
to be passed over among the memorabilia of the week. Nothing more 
perfect in touch and rapidity of finger could be desired. The p'aying 
of M. Sainton, as this lady’s partner, in a chamber sonata, toc small, 
however, for the hall, was, still, so masterly, as to merit its distinct 
note of approvation. The capital Birmingham chorus, one of which 
we should be glad to exhibit to such stolid foreigners as are given to 
inquire whether we English can sing, and when we try whether we 
always sing false, may be thankful (considering the amount of heavy 
duty claimed from them) that they were not wanted for a Madrigal. 
Nevertheless, one would have been glad to have heard them for once, 
“alone in their glory.” 

Such—to sum up—are our impressions of the most remarkable 
musical meeting at which we have ever been present. Our summing 
up shall not be without the moral, which forms a codicil to every tale, 
whether of fable or reality. It is now past doubt that the splendid 
Festival, concerning which it has been a pleasure to write, will prove 
one of the most profitable of the memorable series in which it is the 
last. 

ene 

Brrcamo.—A new opera: Maria de Griff, by Petrali, was lately 
given with very fair success. 

Turix.—The management of the Victor Emanuel Theatre announce 
Auber’s Haydée as one of the new works to be produced next season. 
It will be the first time of that work being given with Italian words. 
Other French operas, also, will shortly be translated for the Italian 
stage. They are Le Domino Noir, Les Diamants de la Couronne, and 
LT Ambassadrice. 








Adbertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache ; and many of the Clergy and Stat fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
a popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 


such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Composed by Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 


UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. 3 

“The Lily of the Thames + per ekoag with cornet accompaniment ... 

“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 

“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... eee 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








New AnD Revisep Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Jiustrated News, 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 


ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. ; 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Maison fondee en 1855. 


AGENCE GENERALE DES THEATRES 
DE 
MM. VERGER FILS 


2, RUE ROSSINI, 2 
PARIS. 


AVEC SUCCURSALES 


A Londres, Milan, Naples, Bologne, Florence, Vienne, Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Madrid, Barcelone, Bruxelles. 


Achat et Vente de Musique 
COSTUMES 


Et tout ce qui concerne le service des théatres italions et francais. 


L’Agence se charge en outre de négocier et faire escompter toutes sortes 
de valeurs, d’acheter et vendre, pour le compte des Directeurs 
et des Artistes, titres, propriétés, immeubles, etc. 


AFFAIRES CONTENIEUSES, 





GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The music of Mirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 
better."—Daily News. 
Ps M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work.”—T7he 

imes. 

“ The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that ot 
Faust.”"—Standard, 

“A capital opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
it.”"—Atheneum, 

‘* We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
= of one who cer ainly new is the greatest living operatic composer.”"—Saturday 

evuew, 





THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1.—THE OPENING CHORUS. 


This exquisite subject (“ Facctam CaroLe ") may be had as a song, as a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The following 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—‘* There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character."—Atheneum. ‘ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust."—Daily Telegraph. “ Beautifully simple and tender.” 


—Daily News. 
2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 

This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, “Fak From HIS Moonrains,” and in Italian, “ Au 
DESTATI OR sU;" and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 

3—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

“‘Feiice Pastore,” sung by Mdlle. Volpini. “ A delicious little air."—7he Times. 
“Exceedingly charming.”"—Daily Telegraph. “A delicious melody."—Saturday 


Review, 
4—MDLLE. TITIENS’ SONG. 


“The most popular is the bravura aria, “‘ Non mura 1 Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody ."—Standard. 


5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. 


‘La STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BELLA,” encored every night. ‘This will be in every 
body’s mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera."—Saturday 
Review, “ An exquisite little song."—Daily Telegraph, 


6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINI'S SONG, 
“An! se p'precni mrer.” “A lovely song."—Saturday Review. 
cavatina.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
7.—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 


* Sr L'ARLEE 8! SoN Reotye.” A bold and vigorous strain,”"—Standard. 


8—THE DUETS. 


1. “* CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini. “ One 
the most captivating things in the opera.”"—Sunday Times. “Likely to become 
popular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2. “ Au! PARLA Ancor,” sung by Md le. 
Volpini and Mdlle. Titiens. 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s, 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE OVERTURE-—Solo and Duet. 
“ Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News. 
“ Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral."—7he Times, “A beautiful composition.” 
— Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets. 5s. and 6s. each. 


“A delicious 


For Pianoforte, 10s. 








PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Kuhe's Fantasia, Mirella 
Madame Oury’s Fantasia... oe 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella ( a Selections of 
Nordmann’s Bouquet de Melodies 

Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the oper 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody 

Ketterer’s Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece 
Lysberg’s Mirella Fantasia 
Ganz’s Reminiscences of Mirella 
Forbes’ Fantasia 
Coote’s Mirella — 
Coote's Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse 


BOOSEY & Co., 28 Holles Street, W. 
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KUHE’S 


Four Ney Pieces. 





LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


THE 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four New Pieces. 


MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. 


Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 


REVE ANGELIQUE. 


Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s. 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





CHAPPELL & Co.’s 


IN Ei W 


Ausical Publications. 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuortey, Esq. Music 
composed by Artaur Sutuivay. Price complete 12s. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d, 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 


IamaRulerontheSea - ~- Qs. 6d, 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps - - - + 38s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cuminas and Madeno SHERRINGTON. 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 





each - - 5s. 0d. 
Callcott’s Beauties of Saal, Duets 
each - - 6s. Od. 


Callcott’s Kermesse aime. con- 

taining the Celebrated “ Old 

Men's Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 
Callcott’s Soldier’s Chorus - - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 

Osborne’s Grand ConcertanteDuet 

for two Pianofortes -~ - 8s. Od. 
Qsborne’s Grand Concertante mee 

two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. Od, 
Benedict's Morceaude Salon - 4s, Od. 
Favarger Fantasia poe 4s. Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. Od. 


CHAPPHIL & CoO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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